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For President of the NE). 


John W. Thalman, Waukegan 


() a farm in southwestern Ohio, 
some years ago, there were born twins, 
both boys. As the old story goes, 
“Mike and Ike they looked alike.” 
However, the twins of this story were 
christened John and Joe. 

While John, the subject of this brief 
biographical sketch, did not, like the 
John of Biblical times fish in the Sea 
of Galilee, he grew and developed into 
healthy and rugged manhood by labor- 
ing and tilling the soil. 

Young John W. Thalman worked 
during the summer to make his way 
through college. He graduated from 
the Ohio Weslyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; took teachers’ courses at 
the Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio, and summer courses at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Later, he was awarded a master’s de- 
gree from the Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, where he took all 
the courses in supervision and admin- 
istration that were given at that time. 
He was also awarded a superintendent’s 
diploma from Columbia University. 

The teaching experience of Mr. Thal- 
man began in Milford and Ripley, 
Ohio, where his success as a teacher 
gained for him a promotion to the head 
of the mathematics department of the 
high school at Muskegon, Michigan. 

From Muskegon he was promoted to 
the Technical Schools in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and for two years he served as 
principal of the high school at Ashta- 
bula, Ohio. His success as an educator 
was rewarded with the principalship of 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

After two years he was promoted to 
the superintendency of the St. Joseph 
schools. In 1924 he was elected super- 
intendent of the township high school 
at Waukegan, Illinois, where he has 
served for the past sixteen years. 

John W. Thalman has been active in 
the Illinois Education Association for 
many years. He was chairman of the 
Pension and Retirement Committee of 
the I.E.A. until the Pension Act be- 
came a law, and was chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the I.E.A. for 
twelve years. He has been a member 
of the Legislative Commission of the 
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National Education Association for a 
number of years and consultant of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Since 1934, Thalman has been a 
member of the board of directors of the 
N.E.A., and at the present time is a 
member of the executive committee of 
this organization. His many friends 
and admirers wish to advance him to 
the presidency of the N.E.A. 

John is married, has one child and 
one grandchild. He is a Thirty-Second 
Degree Mason and a Shriner; a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Chi and Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternities. 

In common parlance, John W. Thal- 
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man has been through the mill. He has 
risen from the bottom to the top. He 
has been a classroom teacher, a princi- 
pal, a supervisor, and a superintendent 
of schools. 

Mr. Thalman has been a life mem- 
ber of the National Education Associa- 
tion since 1922. The faculties of the 
schools of which he has been the admin- 
istrative head have been one hundred 
percent in membership in the N.E.A. 
since 1918, the longest consecutive rec- 
ord of any superintendent of schools in 
the United States of America. 

He is well qualified for the presi- 
dency of the N.E.A. 
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Security for the Teaching Profession 


LE.A. Study Unit—Volume Two, Number Nine 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary LE.A. 


ie security has been foremost 
in the consideration of the American 
public during the last several years. It 
has expressed itself in legislation pro- 
viding security in old age and in unem- 
ployment. It has extended itself into 
many fields of social welfare. Social 
Security is a paramount consideration 
of the present day. 

Peculiarly, the security of the pro- 
fessionalist in education has not bene- 
fited generally by these considerations. 
In fact, protection of the education 
profession against insecurity in posi- 
tion and in retirement does not enter 
the national picture. Because teachers 
are the agents of the Government, they 
are denied the protection afforded the 
masses of people. 

Insecurity in the teaching field most 
quickly visits its ill effects upon those 
whom teachers serve. It is generally 
understood that insecurity in minimal 
wage, tenure of position, freedom of 
services, and retirement very definitely 
affects the quality of teaching service. 
If this is true the State particular- 
ly should be interested, because the 
schools are the creatures of the State, 
designed to improve the citizenry of the 
State. Many states have recognized 
the situation and have instituted new 
laws designed to provide security to the 
teaching profession. 

Reasonable security laws for the 
teaching profession serve to attract per- 
sons of better quality and education to 
the teaching profession. They also serve 
to retain their services, and to prompt 
continuing professional study. 


Relation to the 
Improvement of Education 
Professional security by the large 
relates directly to many phases of im- 
provement in public education. As in- 
dicated previously, adequate tenure, 
minimum wage, and retirement laws 
for teachers serve to attract persons 
to the profession who are willing to 
subscribe to higher standards of pro- 
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fessional training and service. The 
professional approach to education is 
improved and pupils in our schools 
benefit thereby. 

Higher standards of professional 
preparation entailing higher average 
saiaries encourage longer tenure of po- 
sition. Longer tenure of position—pro- 
fessional stability—has emphasized the 
need for reasonable retirement allow- 
ances. As these have been secured, 
persons, who because of age or dis- 
ability are required to withdraw from 
the teaching profession, do so more 
readily and more happily, making room 
for others. These in turn by-virtue of 
their more extensive or at least more 
recent preparation contribute to the ad- 
vance of education, and thus many are 
benefited indirectly through legislation 
in the teacher welfare field. 

Legislation of the type indicated is 
sound public policy, as judged by the 
State’s interest and concern in the edu- 
cation of its future citizens. 

Partly in response to the recognition 
of the close correlation between teacher 
welfare and pupil welfare, and partly 
because of a realization that the teach- 
ing profession is not included in the 
national social security and welfare 
field, ever-increasing numbers of states 
have enacted teacher welfare legislation 
designed to provide the badly needed 
professional security. 


Retirement Legislation 

In 1939 thirteen states, including 
Illinois, engaged in legislation affecting 
teacher retirement systems. Illinois in- 
augurated an actuarial retirement sys- 
tem replacing a non-actuarial system 
instituted in 1915. Due to the fact that 
the old system was not based upon life 
and death statistics pertaining to the 
teachers of Illinois, and due to the fact 
that the teachers and the State alike 
had not contributed sufficiently in “flat 
rates” throughout the years, an actu- 
arial deficit in excess of $47,000,000 
had accumulated. 

Under such circumstances, active 
teachers had little upon which to base 
the expectation that their retirement 
allowances would be paid in the future, 
since the contributions of these active 
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teachers were being used to meet the 
current demands upon the system for 
payment of annuities to those already 
retired. 

The “guesswork” basis of the former 
system becomes apparent when we re- 
call that during the twenty-four years 
of its existence it was necessary on five 
different occasions to raise the State’s 
rate of contribution and that in 1935 
the act was amended so as to double 
the contributions of teachers in the first 
and second classes (up to fifteen years 
of service). 

Mr. L. R. Grimm, I.E.A. Director of 
Research, makes impressive the finan- 
cial unsoundness of this guesswork with 
the following illustration: 

A teacher retiring under the old law at age 
fifty-five after thirty years of service had 
contributed only $500 in principal; yet she 
was promised an annual allowance of $400 
and had a typical life expectancy of about 
eighteen years. Assuming 4 percent interest 
accumulations (if such had been on reserve) 
her contributions would have been enough 
to buy only an annuity of $69, or about one- 
sixth of the allowance promised. 

The “flat rate” pension system ($400 
per year for all retirants) did not take 
into consideration variations in salaries 
and cost of living in different parts of 
the State, and its relationship to the 
average salary paid active teachers was 
entirely out of line with that obtaining 
when the law was enacted.’ (The aver- 
age salary of Illinois teachers in 1914 
was $684.83; in 1938 the average sal- 
ary was $1,502.56.) Such a relation- 
ship naturally operates to defeat the 
very purpose of a retirement system; 
a retirement allowance in such unfa- 
vorable ratio to salary discourages re- 
tirement. 


Advantages of New System 

Certain advantages of the new sys- 
tem may be briefly reviewed: First of 
all, it is financially and actuarially 
sound and numerous provisions are 
written into the bill to keep it so. 
In general, teachers contributions are 
higher than under the old system (4 
percent of salary within the limits of 
$30 to $100 per year) and the State 


1In 1935 the act was amended to provide that 
when a teacher who had taught twenty-five years 
reached seventy years of age, she might by 
paying into the fund $200 with interest at four 
percent from July 1, 1935, receive an annuity of 
$600 for the remainder of her life. 
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guarantees. amounts needed to match 
the resulting annuities with interest at 
three percent. 

The bill as enacted was drawn after 
a careful actuarial study of salary and 
teaching experience and life expectancy 
of the teachers of Illinois. The act pro- 
vides for a thorough actuarial investi- 
gation at four-year intervals, and an- 
nual actuarial estimates serve as the 
basis for computing needed State con- 
tributions. 

Teachers contributions are based on 
salary, and annuities are based upon 
the amount of contributions, length of 
service, and age at retirement. Conse- 
quently annuities are kept in a con- 
sistent ratio to salaries, so that the in 
ducement to retire before quality of 
service is seriously impaired is prog- 
ressively maintained. Retirement is 
mandatory at age seventy, and the State 
does not match the contributor’s pay- 
ments after age sixty. 

Certain provisions of the old act 
unfavorable to teachers were corrected. 
Teachers now leaving the service may 
withdraw all that they have paid into 
the fund under both the old and the 
new acts. The former act provided for 
repayment of only half the amount of 
contributions upon withdrawal during 
the first fifteen years of service and 
none after that period. Accumulated 
contributions under the new act are 
paid to the teacher’s estate or to a 
designated beneficiary. The former act 
permitted no such payment. 

Disability allowances are payable 
after ten years of service, the last five 
having been in Illinois. The former 
law required fifteen years of service to 
qualify for a disability annuity. 

The teacher’s contributions are cred- 
ited to her individual account, so that 
she is assured that payments she makes 
to the system are being accumulated 
with interest to pay her annuities when 
she retires. 


Future of Retirement 

No piece of legislation is perfect, 
nor can it be hoped that any law will 
continue to operate effectively over a 
long perjod of time without modifica- 
tion. Such modifications of the Illinois 
State Teachers Retirement Fund law 
will be proposed as experience dictates 
their desirability. There is a general 
trend toward liberalization of security 
measures. More liberal provision in the 
retirement systems for other classes of 
public servants can be cited. It is to be 
hoped that the teachers retirement sys- 
tem may be liberalized in some particu- 
lars in the near future. 
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Tenure Legislation 

Professional security may be ad- 
vanced most effectively in Illinois by 
the enactment of a teacher tenure law. 
Such a law would apply the principle 
of civil service to the teaching profes- 
sion. It would insure the employment 
of more highly qualified, capable, and 
efficient teachers. It would protect the 
qualified and capable teacher from un- 
just dismissal and penalize the inef- 
ficient, unsatisfactory teacher. More 
than any other one thing, it would 
guarantee stability and efficiency of the 
teaching force. It would relieve school 
board members from the perennial pres- 
sure of “hiring and firing” teachers—a 
pressure oftentimes colored by consid- 
erations other than those of securing 
the best candidate for the position. 

The proposition of tenure in position 
for the teachers of Illinois has been dis- 
cussed in a previous study unit of this 
series. The following general reasons 
for tenure as cited by the National Ed- 
ucation Association may suffice for the 
purposes of this discussion. 


1. To protect teachers and other mem- 
bers of the teaching profession against un- 
just dismissal of any kind—political, re- 
ligious, or personal. 

2. To prevent the management or domin- 

ation of the schools by political or non-edu- 
cational groups for improper or selfish pur- 
poses. 
3. To secure teaching conditions which 
will encourage the teacher to grow in the full 
practice of his profession, unharried by con- 
stant pressure and fear. 

4. To encourage competent, independent 
thinkers to enter and to remain in the 
teaching profession. 

5. To encourage school management to 
devote itself to the cause of education, 
which otherwise might have to sacrifice the 
welfare of the schools to fear and favor. 

6. To set up -honest, definite procedures 
by which undesirable people may be ex- 
cluded from the teaching profession. 

7. To protect educators in their efforts to 
promote the financial and educational inter- 
ests of public schools. 

8. To protect teachers in the exercise of 
their American citizenship. 


Minimum Wage 

The third measure which may be 
considered in the field of teacher se- 
curity is that of minimum wage. Mini- 
mum standards for education in Illinois 
are set in the compulsory school at- 
tendance law, the minimum school 
year, minimum standards of sanitation, 
school recognition, teacher certification, 
courses of study, etc. It is quite as 
essential that there be a minimal stand- 
ard of wage return to teachers. 

Minimum salary laws for teachers 
serve to guarantee a minimum standard 
of effective teaching service. Where 
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such laws are lacking, teachers salaries 
may be so low that the selection of 
teachers is limited to those who are 
willing to accept very low standards of 
living or to those who can depend upon 
others for part of their living expenses. 
A minimum salary law emphasizes su- 
perior qualification and competence on 
the part of the teacher candidate. The 
absence of such a law reduces employ- 
ment to a bargain-hunting procedure 
regardless of other merited considera- 
tions. Nearly one-half of the states in 
the Union have inaugurated minimum 
salary standards for their teachers. 

States in which minimum wage laws 
for teachers are operative, in effect re- 
port the following observations: 

The law has prevented the influx of poorly- 
prepared teachers from other states where 
no minimum wage law is operative. 

* * * 


The law prevents many boards from hir- 
ing the teacher on the basis of the lowest 
bid received. 

** * 

The law avoids the extreme and unwar- 
ranted depression flux, which has so detri- 
mentally affected educational offerings in 
other states. 

. =. 

The law attracts a desirable group to pre- 
pare for the teaching profession and helps 
to keep in service those who are of proved 
merit. 

** * 

The continuity in service resulting from 
the law is of inestimable value to our pupils. 
* * * 

So long as there is no minimum wage re- 
quirement there will always be some boards 
who will disregard the educational advan- 
tages of securing well-trained teachers and 
will employ poorly-qualified teachers for the 
lowest salary that will be accepted by the 
lowest bidder. 

* * * 

It has been our experience that the pas- 
sage of the minimum salary law was one of 
the most effective forces in bringing about 
more efficient teaching in our smaller school 
systems through the medium of better- 
trained teachers. At the present time, due 
to the minimum salary law and to our cer- 
tification requirements, we are able to say 
that there is a professionally trained teacher 
in every school in the State. 


A more complete discussion of the 
minimum wage proposal for Illinois 
will be presented in a future unit of 
this study series. 

The triangle of teacher tenure, mini- 
mum wage and teacher retirement al- 
lowances constitutes a sturdy support 
for a genuine profession of education 
in Illinois—a profession which can in- 
sure greater educational opportunity to 
the young of the State. Any teacher 
welfare measure must have as its basic 
consideration the welfare of the chil- 
dren in the schools. 

(Continued on page 303) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 





An informal communication emphasizing current de- 


velopments in the IEA 





Illinois Education Association 


I] EAR DAVE: 


I thought I’d better strike off this 
letter to you before I go to the annual 
Conference for the Prevention of De- 
linquency being held this year in Rock 
Island. This is the conference spon- 
sored by the Big Brothers and Sisters 
Association of Illinois and the Division 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


Division for Delinquency Prevention 


As you know, I have been associated 
with the former organization for many 
years, and like several of its other 
directors have recently been commis- 
sioned by the Governor to serve on 
the Advisory Board of the new divi- 
sion. This Division rents very attrac- 
tive quarters in our headquarters build- 
ing here in Springfield. 

Under legislation passed during the 
last session this new division of the 
Department of Public Welfare is to 
have four field assistants and two of- 
fice assistants in addition to Superin- 
tendent Ryerson, fighting delinquency 
at its source. 

These experts will advise judges, 
states attorneys, probation officers, 
school people, recreation dire.tors, 
community leaders, councils, and oth- 
ers regarding ways and means of 
steering young delinquents and pre- 
delinquents from the paths leading to 
crime and penal institutions. The ef- 
fort involves the support and assistance 
of thousands of lay persons willing to 
serve as Big Brothers and Sisters to 
the unfortunate young, who by the 
large are the victims of broken homes, 
poverty, and poor opportunity. 


Prevention or Correction? 


This effort, like that of education 
itself, has a continuing struggle to 
maintain itself financially and other- 
wise. “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” they say. Too often 
it is difficult to sell the ounce of pre- 


_vention. In the instance of delin- 
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quency prevention the “pound of cure” 
is most easily subscribed to, and then 
the “cure” is ineffective. It’s so simple 
send a youth to prison or to a correc- 
tional school and then forget him, 
even though his offense may be but a 
minor one based upon unfortunate cir- 
cumstances not of his own creation. 

In the first four years of the services 
of the Big Brothers in Illinois over a 
million dollars was saved to the State 
by keeping boys out of St. Charles. 
Cottages were closed, guards were dis- 
charged, and boys were saved from 
schools of crime. Then followed sev- 
eral depression years in which the 
State refused proper appropriations 
for the effort. Consequently, new 
judges could not be sufficiently edu- 
cated to the new theory of delinquency 
prevention. In a few years the cot- 
tages were again filled, institution of- 
ficers were again appointed, and much 
of the gain was lost. The subsequent 
loss in “lost souls” cannot be evaluated. 

“Understanding for All Youth— 
Prevention Instead of Incarceration” 
is the motto of the division. The Leg- 
islature and the Governor unanimously 
approved the new legislation giving 
new life to this important service. I 
hope, Dave, that this indicates a new 
vision on the part of the people of Illi- 
nois. I hope that it means that Illinois 
sees in all educational efforts the most 
certain insurance for the protection 
and welfare of all. 

In this connection the public and 
school people in particular might very 
well think of the things public schools 
should be doing in the field of delin- 
quency and crime prevention. 


Delinquency and the Schools 


Delinquency in youth centers too 
often about school truancy; lack of in- 
terest in school; the failure to adapt 
educational offerings and procedures to 
individual differences, aptitudes, and 
interests; the failure to provide “learn- 
ing by doing”; the lack of vocational 
education; the failure to employ “case 


study” technique; the lack of visiting 
teachers; the absence of child study 
clinics; the absence of a community 
recreational program centered about 
the schools; the absence of health 
services; the lack of proper equipment; 
the tendency to treat all problem cases 
as incorrigible; the employment of cor- 
poral punishment and suspension or 
discharge rather than methods designed 
to understand the case and to perma- 
nently correct the deficiencies; failure 
to co-operate with other agencies; fail- 
ure to maintain youth organizations, 
clubs, etc., which carry over into the 
life of youth; and the absence of con- 
tinuation schools and placement and 
guidance services. 

Undoubtedly, many other reasons 
could be cited for the failure of the 
public schools in the field of delin- 
quency and crime prevention. Part of 
this failure is due to the lack of teach- 
er training in the field. Part is due to 
lack of vision regarding the things 
that might be done. Part is due to the 
failure of the State and the communi- 
ties to provide sufficient finances to 
the public schools. The so-called 
extra-curricular and vocational offer- 
ings of the public schools are too often 
the first casualties of an “economy” 
attack, and yet they have proved to be 
the best investment in social security 
that a community can make. When is 
“economy” economy? 

Well, Dave, our schools will soon be 
closed for the summer vacation. Thou- 
sands of our teachers will be attending 
summer sessions. Other thousands will 
be getting acquainted with the Ameri- 
cas via travel. Many will be enjoy- 
ing a respite from the year’s work, in 
their own home communities. 


Summer Reading 


I hope that many of our fellow pro- 
fessionalists will take advantage of the 
summer months to read the four ex- 
cellent volumes of the Educational 
Policies Commission, if they have not 

(Continued on page 302) 
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“Discovering 


[, will be twenty-five years in June 
since an eminent contemporary novel- 
ist, weary of war news from Europe 
and the increasing tempo of American 
life, deserted the literary workshops for 
a western vacation. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart explored in 
1915 a mountainous lake- and glacier- 
studded region in northwestern Mon- 
tana, which five years before had be- 
come Glacier National Park. 

She revelled in the majestic grandeur 
of the newly-created recreational area 
in the Land of the Shining Mountains, 
then returned to her desk to write the 
following paragraphs about what she 
had seen. 

e 2: ¢ 


© IF you are normal and philosophical, 
-f you love your country, if you are 
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Glacier Park 


willing to learn how little you count in 
the eternal scheme of things, go ride in 
the Rocky Mountains and save your 
soul. 

There are no “keep off the grass” 
signs in Glacier National Park. It is 
the wildest part of America. If the 
Government had not preserved it, it 
would have preserved itself, but you 
and I would not have seen it. It is per- 
haps the most unique of all our parks, 
as it is undoubtedly the most magnifi- 
cent. Seen from an automobile, or a 
horse, Glacier National Park is a good 
place to visit. 

Here the Rocky Mountains run 
northwest and southeast, and in their 
glacier-carved basins are great spaces; 
cool shadowy depths in which lie blue 
lakes; mountain-sides threaded with 
white, where, from some hidden lake 
or glacier far above, the overflow falls 
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Photo by Hileman, Courtesy Glacier National Park 


Fishing <:} Outlet of 
Red Eagle Lake 


a thousand feet or more, and over all 
the great silence of the Rockies. 

Here nerves that have been tightened 
for years slowly relax. 

Here is the last home of a vanishing 
race—the Blackfeet Indians. 

Here is the last stand of the Rocky 
Mountain sheep and the Rocky Moun- 
tain goat; here are elk, deer, black and 
grizzly bears, and mountain lions. 

Here are trails that follow the old 
game trails along the mountain side; 
here are meadows of June roses, for- 
get-me-nots, larkspur, and Indian 
paintbrush, growing beside glaciers, 
snowfields and trails of beauty to make 
you gasp. Here and there a trail leads 
through a snowfield; the hot sun seems 
to make no impression on these glacier- 
like patches. Flowers grow at their 
very borders, striped squirrels and 
whistling marmots run about, quite 
fearless, or sit up and watch the pass- 


(Continued on page 302) 
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Teaching in the Rural School 
<e 


Edited by EDWIN H. REEDER 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 


Dace of the most difficult problems in 
the rural school is the arrangement of 
the daily program. There may be as 
many as all eight grades in a one- 
room school, and the member or mem- 
bers of each grade may be pursuing 
five or more different subjects of study, 

The traditional solution of the prob- 
lem consists in dividing the day up 
into very short periods, so that each 
grade recites in each subject every 
day. A program of this type may 
show as many as fifty or more periods 
aday. Recently I saw a daily program 
of a rural school in which the longest 
period was seven minutes. 

As I say, that is the traditional 
type of daily program. Of late much 
criticism has been justly levelled 
against it, and many solutions have 
been suggested in educational books 
and magazine articles. Experiments 
of many types are under way to bring 
the daily program into harmony with 
modern educational principles. 

In this present article I am not going 
to attempt to present a best solution 
to the problem. I doubt if there is 
one best solution which is equally sat- 
isfactury for all schools in all com- 
munities. I shall only try to indicate 
some of the main issues, and then in- 
vite the rural teachers of Illinois to 
contribute the results of their experi- 
ence and experimentation for future 
issues of The ILtINors TEACHER. 


The Two-fold Problem 


The problem as it presents itself to 


the rural teacher is two-fold. First, 
how can the teacher have each child 
make a satisfactory advance in each 
subject each day, and second, what 
should the other children be doing 
while one class is reciting? 

One reason why many solutions of 
the problem have been considered im- 
practical is because of certain popular 
misconceptions which our profession 
has either deliberately cultivated or 
else has permitted to become estab- 


‘lished in the minds of parents. The 
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A department in which the rural teacher may present 
his problems and assist in solving others 





first of these is that the function of 
the teacher is to assign and hear les- 
sons. An obvious corollary of this 
proposition is that the function of the 
pupil is to learn lessons and then recite 
them. If then, a child has not been 
assigned in each subject each day a 
definite lesson which he has then re- 
cited to the teacher, the implication 
is that he has learned nothing in that 
subject on that day. 

The second misconception is that 
if rural children are to have as good 
an education as city children have, 
then the administrative arrangements 
of the rural school must be as nearly 
as possible identical with those of the 
graded school. This means that all 
the machinery of separate grades or 
classes, and promotion from one grade 
into the next must be preserved. Many 
parents object violently unless they 
can be told exactly which grade their 
child is in. Moreover, they also ob- 
ject if he is in one grade in arithmetic 
and in another in the social studies. 


Removing Popular Misconceptions 
Now of course if these two miscon- 
ceptions are so firmly fixed in parents’ 
minds that they resent and refuse to 
allow changes, then any alteration of 
the old fifty or more periods a day 
program is an impossibility. This 
means that the task of a rural teacher 
may be as much a problem of educat- 
ing the parents and community as of 
arriving at a solution of the problem 
which will be pedagogically sound. 

The education of the parents should 
be directed toward the acceptance of 
two main principles upon which any 
sound plan for a daily program should 
be based. The first of these is that 
good teaching and learning simply 
cannot take place in any schoolroom 
where short periods of five, ten or even 
fifteen minutes are the rule. 

Spelling and penmanship are the 
only subjects in which a fifteen minute 
period might be defended, and even 
in these subjects I am myself very 
doubtful as to the desirability of so 
short a period. 


Drill in arithmetic skills should be 
closely associated with the use to which 
those skills are put in problem solving, 
and therefore the short period of drill, 
unconnected with a discussion of use, 
becomes indefensible. 

In reading, in the social studies, in 
elementary science, in fact in any con- 
tent subject, a period of ten or fifteen 
minutes is absurd. The development 
of thinking, discussion, appreciation, 
understanding and the like requires 
time; time for a certain leisureliness 
of approach; time for stimulation of 
interest; time for comparing and test- 
ing ideas; time for mental digestion. 

Can you imagine trying to discuss 
with upper-grade children in five or 
ten minutes such a topic as the reasons 
for the decline of manufacturing in the 
New England States? Is it not ob- 
viously absurd to think of developing 
true appreciation of a poem in a few 
hurried minutes? 

This first principle is a negative one, 
to be sure, but in many communities it 
must be developed in the parents’ 
minds very thoroughly before any 
progress is possible. The second prin- 
ciple is positive. Teaching is not a 
process of assigning and hearing les- 
sons; of making sure that children can 
repeat the material in textbooks. 
Teaching is a process of fostering 
the growth of children. 

Now that growth is a many-sided 
process. It requires the development 
of a rich school life and environment 
in which children learn to co-operate 
with others, to think and to express 
their thoughts, to do creative work, 
to appreciate beautiful things, to take 
care of their bodies, to investigate, ex- 
plore and draw conclusions. Of course 
acquisition of information is a part of 
the process of growth, a very important 
part. But it should be a development 
from within and not a mere accretion. 

If this principle be accepted, then 
many of the artificialities of the school 
become rather unimportant. Grading 
into classes, recitations every day, and 

(Continued on page 303) 
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Teaching the Newspaper 


in the High School 


By MELLIE JOHN 
Head of English Department 
Rockford Senior High School 


rR the English Department of Rock- 
ford Senior High School every pupil 
is taught to read the newspaper during 
his course in junior composition. Per- 
haps no work that is done in the entire 
department is so practical and so close- 
ly related to the actual lives of the 
pupils as is this work. Certainly, there 
is going to be more use of newspaper 
reading in the average life out of school 
than of formal marks of punctuation 
or any type of “theme” writing. 

At the beginning of each semester, 
each pupil in the entire department 
pays a five-cent fee; in other than 
junior composition classes, the fee pays 
for magazines. The thirty-odd dollars 
collected for newspapers supplies 
enough for a two-weeks’ study. 

This present semester eight different 
papers were purchased: a Sunday edi- 
tion of the New York Times, a Satur- 
day edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor (so that the magazine and 
non-news sections could be studied) ; 
and various week-day editions of the 
Atlanta Constitution, the Philadelphia 
Ledger, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
the Cleveland Piain Dealer; and the 
same day’s issue of the Chicago Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune. 

One hundred copies of several papers 
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and seventy-five copies of others meet 
all needs, for of the twenty-five classes, 
there is an average of not more than 
three classes hourly; thus each class 
has access each hour to copies of several 
different papers for each pupil. In this 
way pupils become acquainted with 
papers from different sections of the 
country. The aim in this wide distribu- 
tion is to give contact with as many 
outstanding papers as possible. It is 
impracticable to buy papers of the far 
West, because transportation charges 
amount to more than the cost of the 
papers; otherwise their inclusion would 
be most valuable. It is evident that 
this list of papers includes many types 
and interests; the aims, of course, are 
to establish standards of judgment and 
to develop the ability to read a paper 
intelligently. 


Objectives and Plans 


The work follows definite objectives 
and plans. The first day of study is 
devoted to development of intelligent 
thinking about the newspaper and its 
value. Students are given such thought 
questions as the following to discuss 
and to apply to the paper most fre- 
quently read, probably a local one. 

1. What in your judgment is the most 
important news in the world today? in the 
State? in the locality? 

2. Where should each of these import- 
ant news items be placed in the paper, and 
what amount of space should be given each? 

3. How important is the newspaper in 
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Miss John is seen to left of picture 


the daily life of the average citizen? 

4. How is a newspaper supported ? 

5. What parts of a newspaper do you 
turn to first? Why? 

6. To what varied interest do news- 
papers appeal? 

7. Make a list of as many different in- 
terest departments or reading types as you 
can find in the paper. 

8. To what different types of thinking 
and interests does the newspaper appeal? 
Who reads this particular paper? 

9. Do newspapers differ in the kind of 
appeals made to thought and personal in- 
terests? 

10. Can you find in the subjects of the 
comics any relation to the news items that 
are emphasized ? 

11. Can you find in the advertisements 
any relation to the subjects in the news? 

12. Is there any evidence of the views of 
the newspaper’s owners regarding politics 
or news events? 

13. Does the attitude of the newspaper 
on news and public affairs seem to be im- 
partial? one-sided? prejudiced? What evi- 
dence can you point to? 

14. Who owns the paper? What are the 
owners’ known views on public affairs? 

15. Of what importance is it to know 
who owns or controls the newspapers we 
read? 

On the second day of study pupils 
from the two journalism classes go to 
each English class and talk on the sub- 
jects listed below and answer any ques- 
tions put to them. A forum discussion 
usually follows these talks. The jour- 
nalism pupils bring newspapers to illus- 
trate their talks. 

1. Newspaper terminology 

A list of twenty newspaper words is writ- 
ten on the board and they are defined and 
illustrated by the visiting pupils; the list- 
eners keep records in their notebooks. The 
following words are illustrative: fake, spot 
news, scoop, editorial, feature story, ghost 
writer, non-news material, morgue, lead, 
copy, policy, libel, headline, streamline, free 
lance, beat, by-line, filler, name plate. . . 

2. Standards by which to judge the merit 
of a newspaper 
3. Sources of news 
4. The departments of a newspaper 


On the third day the class teacher 
reviews the pupils on the information 
already acquired. Pupils keep the ma- 
terial in notebooks so that they may 
have it as a guide in reading. After the 
rapid review and any necessary fur- 
ther explanation, the newspapers are 
distributed and pupils begin a system- 
atic study of each feature discussed, 
finding illustrations of terms and stand- 
ards and departments, and questioning 
about the various subjects studied. 

On the fourth day, the journalism 
pupils come to the classes again to ex- 
plain and use illustrative material on 
the devices of propaganda, newspaper 

(Continued on page 304) 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS TEACHER correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Writes on Curriculum 


Norman E. Watson, superintendent of the 
Northbrook, Illinois, schools, is the author 
of an article, “Developing an Enriched Cur- 
riculum,” in the May, 1940 Journal of the 
National Education Association. Mr. Watson 
considers certain stimulating and valuable 
phases of curriculum development: field 
trips, visiting day, provision for travel, sup- 
plementary material, visual education, radio, 
clerical assistance, and consumer educafion. 


Weather Observation Station 


In co-operation with the Aerological Divi- 
sion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Southern Illniois Normal 
University has established a weather obser- 
vation station on the campus. Weather read- 
ings will be taken four times daily by 
student observers under the supervision of 
Dr. Thomas Barton, head of the geography 
department. 


Outdoor Commencement Exercises 

Commencement exercises at Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb, will be held on 
June 6. Present plans are for the gradua- 
tion exercises to be held outdoors in the 
amphitheater. Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor 
of the People’s Church in Chicago and mem- 
ber of the Normal School Board, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Sample Textbook Library 


Approximately 27,000 persons have used 
the Sample Textbook Library at Illinois State 
Normal University since the establishment of 
this special exhibit room in 1937. 





W.P.A. School Lunch Project 


A group of seventy-five children partici- 


‘pating in a hot lunch served at the Whig 


Hill School, Rockford, Illinois. They are 
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Administrators, teachers, and school text- 
book committees as well as students take 
advantage of this university service to ex- 
amine publications in all fields. Especially 
attractive to summer school students, the 
librarian finds, is this book collection—“They 
spend hours looking at books and making 
lists of those they intend to buy for their 
own use or recommend to their school 
boards for adoption.” 


President Pulliam Honored 

Roscoe Pulliam, president of the Southern 
Illinois Normal University, was elected na- 
tional honorary president of Zeta Sigma Pi, 
social science fraternity, at the national con- 
vention of the organization in Wilmington, 
Ohio, the first week in April. Mr Pulliam 
replaces Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, as honorary 
president of Zeta Sigma Pi. 

Dr. R. D. Bowden, head of the sociology 
department at S. I. N. U., is a member of the 
national board of trustees of the fraternity. 


Southern Students to do 
Graduate Work 


Nine members of the graduating class of 
the Southern Illinois Normal University have 
been awarded scholarships and assistantships 
to do graduate work next year. Four schol- 
arships and assistantships were given to 
chemistry majors—Fred Banes, Fred Basolo, 
and Curtis Smith, to the University of Illi- 
nois; and Ted Tom, to Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Other seniors who received awards are 
John Gaines, granted an assistantship in 
geography at the University of Nebraska; 
Halbert Gulley, a scholarship in speech to 
the University of Iowa; Ted Rodd, the 


typical of the 65,000 children in Illinois 
who have been chosen because of physi- 
cal needs to eat at the schools. Surplus 
commodities are donated by the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation 
to the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion, who co-ordinate their forces with the 
WPA and NYA in providing hot lunches to 
needy and undernourished school children. 


Alumni Research Foundation Scholarship in 
mathematics to the University of Wisconsin ; 
Don Casper, a scholarship to the School of 
Social Service Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Jerry Fugate, a 
scholarship to the University of Chicago. 


Student Editor Honored 


The Vidette, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity student semi-weekly, won all-Columbian 
rating for its editorials in the national contest 
recently conducted by the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association at Columbia Univer- 
sity for teachers college newspapers. Student 
editor of the publication is Harold Hubbard 
of Bloomington; its sponsor is Dr. Edward 
R. Johnson. . 

In addition to this special editorial rating, 
The Vidette as a whole won a first-class 
honor rating in the same contest. 


Teachers College Scholarships 


In an effort to secure students with greater 
educational promise whom they may prepare 
to teach in the public schools of the State, 
the five teachers colleges are awarding schol- 
arships to honor students interested in the 
teaching field. 


High School Conferences 


A large number of high-school conferences 
have been held recently on the Southern 
Illinois Normal University Campus. Begin- 
ning with the French Club Contest on March 
25, the series of conferences continued with 
the district speech contest, April 12-13; the 
high-school press conference, sponsored by 
Mu Tau Pi, on April 19; chemistry field day, 
April 24; and the annual state-wide meeting 
of Illinois Student Councils, April 26-27. 


Illinois Country Life Association 


The Illinois Country Life Association held 
its regular spring meeting on the Southern 
Illinois Normal University campus Saturday, 
April 20. Roscoe Pulliam, president of S. I. 
N. U., was the principal speaker on the day’s 
program. Representatives of youth groups 
from each of the State teachers colleges and 
the University of Illinois took part in a 
panel discussion of the topic, “How can col- 
lege rural life clubs prepare youth to live 
on the farm and become rural leaders?” 

Presiding officers at the meetings were 
Miss Lillian Rathert, Carbondale; L. W. 
Hacker, Normal; George Bracewell, Carbon- 
dale; and Homer Hall, DeKalb. 


Rural Progress Day 

Rural Progress Day, recently observed at 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, was 
an outstanding success with the work of 
all the rural schools in McDonough County 
entered. First, second, and third honor rib- 
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bons were given for entries in the different 
divisions, including entries from the first to 
the eighth grades. 


Faculty on Other Campuses 

A number of the Illinois State Normal 
University faculty will be teaching on other 
campuses this summer. 

These include Dr. Rose E. Parker, who 
will be at the University of Wisconsin; Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Harper, who will teach at 
the Central Missouri State Teachers College; 
Miss Alice Ogle and Professor R. W. Fogler, 
who will serve as instructors in the Colorado 
State College of Education; Dr. Chris A. 
DeYoung, who will go to the University of 
Minnesota; and Professor Kenyon S. Fletch- 
er, who will teach at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 


Commencement Exercises 
at Southern 


The largest graduating class in the history 
of the Southern Illinois Normal University 
will participate in the sixty-fifth annual 
commencement exercises at Carbondale on 
June 7, with John A. Stevison, a member of 
the class of 1905 and president of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, as the 
speaker. 


Visiting Professors 


Three members of the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College faculty in Charles- 
ton have been named visiting professors at 
other universities for the 1940 summer term. 
They are: Dr. William Zeigel, education, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. Kevin 
Guinagh, foreign languages, University of 
Illinois; Russell H. Landis, industrial arts, 
Washington State College. 





Wholesome Chewing 6u/m is an aid to 


health. It helps cleanse and exercise your 


teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / 


There’s a reason, time and place for 
Chewing Gum .. University Research 


is the basis of our advertising. 
. 

National Association of Chewing Gum 

Manufacturers, Staten Island, N. Y. 
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“School of the 
Woods”"—Lake 
Bloomington 
Unique again this 
summer will be [Illinois 
State Normal Univers- 
ity’s “School of the 
Woods” at East Bay 
Camp, Lake Blooming- 
ton, where students at- 
tend classes and direct 
as well recreational ac- 


Attend Institute of Government 

Fred Meyer and Donald Bryant, senior 
members of the Southern Illinois Normal 
University Student Council, attended the 
1940 Institute of Government, sponsored by 
the National Institute of Public Affairs, in 
Washington the last week in March. The 
students were recommended by the Southern 
Illinois Normal University on the basis of 
high scholastic rating and training in politi- 
cal science, economics, and sociology. 
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tivities of campers. The 
program is of interest to 
those desiring special 
training in recreational 
leadership. 


Air Education 


Following is the list 
of stations, and speakers 
who are aiding in the Air 
Education program spon- 
sored by Western Iili- 
nois State Teachers College: 

WTAD, Quincy, May 15, Dr. Dwight L 
Bailey, “In Service Education”; May 22, 
Dr. Louis Schleier, “The Problem of the 
Curriculum.” 

WMBD, Peoria, May 26, Dr. Harry Wag- 
goner; June 2, Dr. Harry Waggoner. 

WCAZ, Carthage, May 27, Roy Sallee, 
“Bird Life.” 

WHBF, Rock Island, May 11, Dr. Irving 
Garwood, “Literature Today.” 
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SUGGESTIONS 
For 


Attend the N. E. A. in Mil- 
waukee. Then treat yourself 
to a post-convention trip to 
the glorious West. Chicago 
and North Western offers 
comfortable air -condi- 
tioned trains and low 
round trip fares from Chi- 
cago or Milwaukee. Here 
l ‘\ is the list of 1940 bargains. 


SAN FRANCISCO and NEW YORK 


World’s Fairs on one Bre yo circle trip, 

from any point in the United States, by any 

route you choose—round ta 

rail fare in coaches, only . . $90 .00 
- $135.00 


In an TeRaete (berth extra) . 
in one direction ia the Canadian 
Rockies: ditional charge a 00 will apply. 
—San Francisco, Los 

PACIFIC COAST Aagene Pasike North- 
west. All the high spots of the bres Coast 


° nd circle tour. 
cel ta cnagheas from — ° $65. 00 
—Lake Mead. En route to 
BOULDER DAM or bom California. Tense 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, atanominal charge. 
COLORADO — Sublime « poenein vacation- 


land overnight from 
Chicago, as low as . _ mn . $31. 10 


YELLOWSTONE— sic land of geysers 


Se On canyons. 


Round trip in Pu * $49 30 


extra), from Chi — 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NAT'L 


— See all three awe- iring wonder- 
PARKS inate pa ‘one tour. Round trip to 
ar Ci Imans ( 

quai, hom Chiman| i*s berth $59 60 

—Highest 

BLACK HILLS, $0. DAK.—Hishes« 

east of the Rockies. Picturesque. Romantic. 
Site of Mt. Rushmore Memorial, 

Chicago, aslowas . . . $26.45 

EF " 

SUN VALLEY, IDAHO Famous moun- 

he edge of Aenertes’ By Wilderness.” 
ound trip in coaches, from 

icago Seepyeree § 

PC — Banff, Lake Louise, 

CANADIAN ROCKIES — ®22%, Leke Louise, 

eit or from oe oa Coast. 
Round trip in coaches, from 

Serer er | 


— Midnight Sun Land. 
ALASKA Round ele from Seattle $105.00 
NORTH WOODS of. Wisconsin, Upper 


Michigan, Minnesota 
—Forest pla nd of the Middle 
West, from Chicago, as low as . . $9.35 
f= — =-MAIL THIS COUPON=- = = * 
l R. THOMSON, pPeseenace Tati Manager 


cago and North Western Ry. 
j pe i1i-400 W, Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 
i ee 
1 Name ae a ET i 
G ARRnnD ...<aieesethetuaieesenninoevaiin | 
| O Also all-expense tours. | 





Chicago and North Western 
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Central Division 


® THE Fifty-Seventh annual Meeting 

of the Central Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association was held at 
Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal, on March 8, 1940. The program 
for the general session included ad- 
dresses by Ella Enslow and Dr. W. B. 
Townsend, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and music by the Illinois 
State Normal University Orchestra and 
the Illinois Wesleyan a Capella Choir. 
Eighteen sectional meetings followed 
the general session. 

Previously, on February 17 and 
March 2, the delegate assembly of the 
Division had met for the transaction 
of Division business. The report of 
the committee on the revision of the 
Division’s constitution and by-laws 
was approved. 

Proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the state associa- 
tion creating a committee on Public 
Relations and delegating to it as part 
of its function the work now being 
done by the Resolutions Committee, 
were approved by the Division’s dele- 
gate assembly. 

The directing personnel of the Cen- 
tral Division for 1940 is as follows: 

Orricers.—President, A. F. Speltz, super- 
intendent of schools, Pontiac; Vice-president, 
A. C. Watson, principal, township high 
school, Fairbury; secretary-treasurer, Harry 
F. Admire, 1.S.N.U., Normal. 

Executive Commurtee.—Chairman, Er- 
nest Dickey, principal township high school, 
Waldon, 41; C. H. Wright, superintendent 
of schools, Atlanta, *42; Mrs. Margaret 
Davidson, 613 Empire Street, Bloomington, 
43. 

State Commurreres.—Finance, P. C. Kurtz, 
high school, Bloomington, °41; Legislation, 
E. H. Lukenbill, county superintendent of 
schools, Lincoln, 42; Resolutions, C. A. De- 
Young, I.S.N.U., Normal, 43. 


Resolutions as approved follow: 


Democratic ScHoot.—The Central Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association af- 
firms its loyalty to the American ideals of 
democracy and its determination to strength- 
en our democracy in all of its activities. 
Since democracy begins at home, we urge the 
practice of the democratic way of life in 
the classroom, in the administration of 
schools, and in the management of this as- 
sociation. 

We believe that our association best serves 
its purposes and those of the schools in our 
democracy if it is concerned with both the 
welfare of the children and the well-being 
of its teachers. 

During these critical times, we believe 
that teachers should adopt a policy of care- 
ful thought and reserved judgment regarding 
international affairs. 

TEACHER ParTicrpaTION.—The Central 
Division of the Illinois Education Associ- 


ation reaffirms its belief in the democratic 
principles of teacher participation in the 
formulation of all educational policies and 
in civic affairs. 

We urge the teachers in this Division to 
inform themselves more thoroughly in the 
matters pertaining to the problems of the 
school and civic life of their communities. 


Co-operATION.—We believe that the IIli- 
nois Education Association should continue 
to co-operate with such groups as the IIli- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, and all 
other groups of the State which are com- 
mitted to the principles of free public edu- 
cation from the kindergarten through the 
university. 

APPRECIATION.—We wish to commend all 
of the organizations which supported our 
educational measures in the last session of 
our General Assembly. 


We wish to commend the members of the 
Sixty-first General Assembly who were in- 
strumental in the passage of much con- 
structive school legislation in the last legis- 
lative session. 


We wish to commend our Executive Sec- 
retary, Irving F. Pearson, his staff of co- 
workers, the Executive Board of the Illi- 
nois Education Association, and the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
instituting a conference program endorsed 
by many statewide organizations, and for 
their united efforts in getting the important 
parts of our program enacted into law. 


Teacuers’ Posrrions.—The uncertainty of 
the tenure of teachers in Illinois tends to 
work against the welfare of the children 
and the efficiency of the teachers. 

States progressive’ in education have 
adopted excellent laws for their teachers, 
which have eliminated such a wasteful prac- 
tice. Our Division recommends that the 
Illinois Education Association continue to 
study this problem, taking counsel with the 
Illinois Association of School Boards, Illi- 
nois City Superintendents Association, and 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and that it attempt to formulate a law 
which will give the teachers the advantages 
of longer tenure, and, at the same time, 
safeguard the rights of those who pay the 
educational bills as well as the interest of 
those who are being taught. 


FeperaAL AND State Am.—Since the per- 
petuity of our democracy is dependent upon 
the enlightenment of its citizens, we favor an 
increase of Federal aid in the support of our 
public schools and higher institutions of 
learning. 

The Central Division advocates an ade- 
quate increase in the State Distributive 
Fund for both the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

The Central Division favors a careful 
study of the apportionment of all State 
school funds to the end that a more equit- 
able distribution may be made. It also ad- 
vocates due consideration for the taxpayers, 
who provide the revenue for the support of 
public education. 

The Central Division also recommends 
more liberal support of the State teachers 
colleges, normal universities, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in order to provide ade- 
quately for their increasing needs. 
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CertiFicaTion.—The Central Division is 
in favor of increasing the educational stand- 
ards for teachers, providing that adequate 
minimum wage laws parallel such require- 
ments. 

GenerAL.—The Central Division of the 
Illinois Education Association urges all teach- 
ers to study and criticize constructively the 
program of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation in order to improve the educational 
system of Illinois. 


Peoria Division 
® THE tenth annual meeting of the 
Peoria Division of the I.E.A. was 
held in Peoria on March 8 and 9, 
1940. Speakers at the general sessions 
were: George McCarty, head of the 
department of speech, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dako- 
ta; C. S. Chappelear, superintendent 
of schools, Macomb; B. F. Shafer, 
superintendent of schools, Freeport, 
and President of the Illinois Education 
Association. Mr. Shafer’s subject was 
“The Work of the I.E.A. and the 
Placement of Responsibility.” Mr. E. 
E. Downing, superintendent of schools, 
Elmwood, retiring president, chose as 
the subject of his presidential address, | 
“Educational Theory vs. Educational | 
Practices.” 








The Heidelberg Singers of Chicago 


Take a Greyhound “TAILORED TOUR” 











..» designed 
by travel 
experts 


and the Stephen Foster Singers of | = # # patterned upon your plans 
... fitted to your purse 


Manual Training High School were | 
presented in musical numbers. 

The second general session was de- | 
voted to meetings of fourteen sections. 
Business was scheduled for the final 
session Saturday morning. At that time 
the revised constitution providing for a 
representative form. of Division or- 
ganization was approved by the assem- 
bly. The proposed change in the I.E.A. 
Constitution and By-laws calling for 
a Public Relations Committee to take 





over the work of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was ratified by the Division. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 


Orricers.—President, W. R. Trimpe, su- 
perintendent of schools, Havana; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Bessie Hale, Peoria Central 
High School, Peoria; second vice-president, 
G. W. Graack, principal, McKinley School, 
El Paso; secretary-treasurer, L. P. Elliott, 
supervisor industrial education, public 
schools, Peoria. 

Executive Commirrer.—Chairman, G. F. 
Coriell, principal, township high school, 
Morton, "41; J. P. Scheid, township high 
school, Eureka, 42; Carl Placher, principal, 
White Elementary School, Peoria, ’43; Paul 
Hawthorne, assistant county superintendent 
of schools, Havana, ’44. 

State Commarrees.—Finance, L. L. At- 
terberry, superintendent of schools, South 
Pekin, ’41; Legislation, Floyd Barloga, prin- 
cipal, Kingman School, Peoria, 42; Reso- 
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e Take a Greyhound “Tailored 
Tour” this summer. It’s made to your 
measure—paid for in advance— 
and Scinine the things you want 
to see, wherever you may go, at a 
price you can afford to pay. You save 


both time and money—for every- 
thing is arranged in advance and 
costs are kept down by travel experts. 
You know before you start what your 
trip will cost—and it costs less this 
“expense-paid”’ way. 
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lutions, P. L. Bolin, 
schools, East Peoria, °43. 

The following resolutions were ap- 
proved: 

1. We deeply appreciate the freedom that 
can exist only in a democracy such as ours. 
The Peoria Division reaffirms its unswerving 
loyalty to and belief in the American ideals 
of the democratic way of life. We believe 
that democracy should be actively supported 
and strengthened. We believe that the pub- 
lic schools should practice democratic meth- 
ods in their management, organization, and 
instructional procedures. 

2. We wish to re-emphasize the following 
resolution passed by our state organization 
in its meeting last December: 


1940 


superintendent of 


Peace.—We condemn the principle of war 
as a means of settling international disputes. 
We subscribe to the principles of peace with 
adequate national defense. 


We strongly urge our national leaders to 
guide our foreign affairs into the channel 
that will keep our Nation neutral in fact 
during the present European conflagration. 

We recommend to all citizens, and teachers 
particularly, the policy of careful study, 
careful comment, and reserved judgment re- 
garding international affairs. 


3. We continue to urge the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association’s program of larger dis- 
trict units in order to equalize the gross in- 
equalities which exist in the ability to sup- 
port schools through local taxes. We com- 
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the very air of the 
West. Amazing scenic 
wonders, traditional 
Western hospitality, 
exhilarating, invigorat- 
ing climate, gay, care- 
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parts of your Western vacation. 


The new, streamlined, Diesel-powered ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET serves the vacation 
regions of both Denver and Colorado Springs. 
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Stewardess-Nurse service. No Extra Fare. 


Go the Scenic Colorado Way to the GOLDEN 
GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION on San 
Francisco Bay. Return by the Golden State 
Route on the de luxe Golden State Limited 
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Ask about Rock Island Escorted and Independ- 
ent All-Expense Tours 
to Colorado, Yellow- 
stone, the Southwest, 
California and the 
Canadian Rockies. 
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Special summer fares. 
Go one way—return an- 
other. Liberal stopovers. 


A NEW HIGH IN STREAMLINED LUXURY 
—THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
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Rock Island Lines 

179 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 3200 


Please send travel inf ion: 
(0 Colorado and the Rocky Mountain Rocket 
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mend the Illinois Agricultural Association 
for its efforts to approach this problem in 
a scientific manner. 

4. We urge the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to make a stronger effort to educate 
the laity along lines in which teachers are in 
a position to be well informed. 

5. We commend the Illinois Association 
of School Boards for modifying its objec- 
tions to teacher tenure legislation within the 
State. 

6. We urge upon teachers in matters 
educational the necessity of a unified pro- 
fessional approach comparable to that of 
certain other professional organizations. 

7. We believe that our schools should 
become a more definite factor in community 
life—that schools should serve as vital and 
effective community centers for adults and 
children alike in the fields of study, forum, 
recreation, and general social and civic wel- 
fare. 


South Central Division 


@ THE South Central Division of the 
1.E.A. held its annual meeting in 
the Armory at Springfield, April 12, 
1940. 
Special music was furnished by the 
massed bands of three Springfield high 
schools and the Decatur High School 





Silhouettes. 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton of Atlanta, 
Georgia, discussed “The Three Great 
Objectives of Education” in the ad- 
dress of the morning. Dr. C. C. Stadt- 
man, Assistant Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry, 
president, Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and Mrs. Eloise P. 
Bingham, Editor, The ILttNors 
TEACHER, appeared on the afternoon 
program as did Dr. E. T. McSwain 
of Northwestern University, who used 
as the topic of his address, “Miscon- 
ceptions of Modern or Progressive Edu- 
cation.” 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, Columbia 
University, New York, spoke at the 
night session on “Education for De- 
mocracy Today.” 

During the business meeting the 
assembly voted favorably on the pro- 
posed changes in the Constitution and 
By-laws of the I.E.A. 

The following officers were elected: 

Orricers.—President, E. C. Coatney, prin- 
cipal township high school, Assumption; 
vice-president, Hester Burbridge, principal, 
David Prince Junior High School, Jackson- 
ville; secretary, Beatrice Fisher, township 


high school, Assumption; treasurer, Bruce E. 
Wheeler, principal, Enos School, Springfield. 

Executive Commirree.—Chairman, Rich- 
ard T. Crane, principal, high school, Mt. 
Sterling, *41; Otto Arnold, supervisor of 
rural schools of Montgomery County, Hills- 
boro, 42; Paul Smallwood, John’s Hill Jun- 
ior High School, Decatur, ’43. 
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State Commurtees.—Finance, Dorothy 
Kellar, Lanphier High School, Springfield, 
43; Legislation, Will A. Green, superintend- 
ent of schools, Witt, °41; Resolutions, 
W. L. Gard, superintendent of schools, 
Beardstown, °42. 


The assembly accepted the report of 
the resolutions committee urging a 
more vigorous teaching of the Amer- 
ican brand of democracy, as follows: 


The South Central Division of the Illi- 
nois Education Association believes that the 
greatest wealth of our Nation—both imme 
diate and potential—lies in the orderly de- 
velopment and progress of its people. 

Public education is obligated to contribute 
to this orderly development by maintaining 
and contributing to the improvement o/ 
American life in all its major aspects. We 
hereby reaffirm our belief in and loyalty to 
our democracy and the democratic way of 
living, and 

Since the primary purpose of tax sup- 
ported public schools is training for better 
citizenship, the South Central Division of 
the Illinois Education Association recom- 
mends a more vigorous teaching of the 
American brand of democracy, and urges 
that teachers be encouraged to take every 
opportunity to teach the benefits of democ- 
racy as compared to such forms of govern- 
ment as communism, facism, and nazism. 

We believe that this will be encouraged 
to the degree that the spirit of democratic 
procedures permeates the entire school sys- 
tem from top to bottom. 


We believe that democratic behavior ac- 
cords to every individual certain rights and 
certain inescapable responsibilities. We 
recognize that our members must keep them- 
selves continually informed in matters per- 
taining to the civic and political life of the 
community, State, and Nation, and that 
democratic processes involve the assent of 
the people in matters of social control. We 
urge that everyone be brought to realize that 
there should be an appeal to reason and a 
peaceful and orderly method of settling dis- 
putes and controversial questions. 


We recommend that the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and its executive staff con- 
tinue their efforts toward a continuity of 
legislative effort that will bring about further 
improvement in our schools and our pro- 
fession, particularly as it applies to school 
reorganization, higher standards of teacher 
certification, minimum wage for teachers, a 
nine-month minimum school year, teacher 
tenure, State aid for schools, pupil transport- 
ation assistance, and adequate taxing ability 
for unit districts. 

We commend the Illinois Education As- 
sociation in its policy to make its organ- 
ization more democratic by the establish- 
ment throughout the State of many teacher 
councils, where matters of public policy are 
discussed and brought to the attention of 
all the people. We urge that all teachers 
make every effort to contribute their services 
as officers, delegates, and members of our 
association for the betterment of education. 


We wish to commend the officers of this 
Division and all individual teachers for the 
efforts they have made in behalf of educa- 
tion in Illinois. We also wish to express our 
appreciation to all organizations other than 
our own that have given their courageous 
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support in continuing the advancement of 
education. 

We believe that education must be pro- 
vided for all children and that every child 
is entitled to a well-rounded educational ex- 
perience. We recognize that equality of op- 
portunity is the right of every child and urge 
that this educational experience be provided 
in terms of each child’s needs and abilities. 

We recognize the necessity of continued 
local, State, and Federal support of educa- 
tion in Illinois, and we urge that State and 
Federal support be increased in order to 
overcome inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity due to the lack of adequate local 
support, and we lend our unwavering 
support to the legislative efforts of our 
association to this end. 

Since the constitution now in effect was 
drafted to administer the needs of a much 
smaller membership of the South Central 
Division, it is now apparent that the con- 
stitution is very meager and obsolete and 
does not provide the necessary machinery 
for the proper administration of the much 
larger membership that the Division now 
enjoys. In view of these facts, we resolve 
that the president appoint a contitutional 
committee, whose duty it shall be to study 


the needs of the South Central Division and | 





draft a constitution that will provide for | 
better administration of the business and all | 


other functions of the Division. 

The Division recognizes that the N.E.A. 
is the only national organization that ade- 
quately represents the teachers in the United 
States. We therefore strongly recommend 
universal membership in this great organ- 
ization by members of this Division. 


Rock River President 


a 








Esther M. Barton 


® “TEACHERS know little about the 
world in which they live.” 

There must be many teachers whose 
lives contradict the charge. At any 
rate here is the record of Miss Esther 
M. Barton, president of the Rock 
River Division. 
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He If you would like a Free Sample of Alka-Seltzer, write to 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Depariment STM-15, Elkbart, Ind. 
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8 buying Alka-Seltzer, as 


with anything else, true value should be 
measured in terms of results—or what it actually 
does for you. And that’s where the real economy of 
Alka-Seltzer stands out. You're not buying just a headache 
remedy—although Alka-Seltzer does offer fast, pleasant 
relief in headaches. Nor is it merely an alkalizer to relieve 
the discomfort of acid-indigestion and upset stomach. 
Alka-Seltzer provides that kind of relief, coo—but in ad- 
dition, you'll find that it’s mighty helpful in muscular 
pains and fatigue, and also relieving cold discomfort. 
For convenient, all-around usefulness and true economy, 
be wise—buy A/ka-Seltzer. 





YOULL FEEL BETTER 





WITH ALKA-SELTZER 





Graduated from the junior college 
course at Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College, she continued study 
at Columbia University, University of 
Washington, University of Maine, 
Normal University of New Mexico, 
University of Southern California, the 
National University of Mexico and In- 
ternational College at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Then for travel, she’s been to Europe 
twice, and around the world, as well 
as several times in Mexico and Central 
America, in addition to much travel in 
our Own country. 
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Miss Barton is a member of the 
N.E.A., has held office previously in 
the Rock River Division and the Lee 
County Teachers Association, and is a 
member of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

The Rock River president’s entire 
professional service has been in Dixon, 
where she is now a teacher and prin- 
cipal in the Lincoln School. 

Regarding official policies, Miss 
Barton says: “During the current year 
we hope to make the newly organized 
delegate assembly democratically rep- 
resentative of all members of the Di- 
vision.” 
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School's ended. A joyous farewell 
to classroom routine. Free for 
your holiday sailing, free to en- 
ioy gay cool days and nights in 
enchanting South America. 


SAIL ON UNITED STATES FLAG 
33,000-TON LUXURY LINERS 


5. S. BRAZIL * S. S$. URUGUAY 
5. §. ARGENTINA 
38-Day Cruises from New York for 


BARBADOS « RIO DE JANEIRO 
SANTOS + MONTEVIDEO 

BUENOS AIRES ° TRINIDAD 

SAILINGS: June 14, June 28, 
July 12, July 26, August 9. 


CRUISE RATES: $360 Tourist; 
$550 First Class. 


Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or 


MOORE- 
McCORMACK 
Lines : 


5 Broadway, New York 
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Illinois Valley President 





Allen C. Tyler 
@ MR. Allen C. Tyler has served the 
Hall Township High School and 
Vocational School at Spring Valley for 
twenty-one years, the last eight as 


principal. He holds membership in 
the Illinois School Masters Club, and 
during the past few years has been an 
officer of the Bureau County School 
Masters Club, the Bureau County 
Superintendents and Principals Asso- 
ciation, and the Illinois Vocational As- 
sociation. His bachelor’s degree is from 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute and his 
master’s degree from the University 
of Illinois. 

The Illinois Valley Division is work- 
ing toward the attainment of the fol- 
lowing program this year: 

1. Group meetings of the delegates attend- 
ing the Illinois Education Association’s annual 
meeting 

2. Good-will dinner in the Division for edi- 
tors, representati 'es, board members, teachers, 
and laymen 

3. County study groups 

4. Study of organization of Illinois Valley 
Division on a representative basis 


Southwestern Division 
® THE annual meeting of the South- 

western Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association was held in Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1940. 
Speakers before the general session 
were Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. During the 
afternoon sixteen sectional meetings 
were held. More than 3400 were in 
attendance, a record to date. 

The representative assembly of the 
Division had previously met on March 
30 to transact the business of the Di- 
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vision. The program of legislation of 
the I.E.A. was approved in substan- 
tially the form that it was adopted at 
the December meeting of the state 
Delegate Assembly. Added was a sec- 
tion recommending legislation provid- 
ing for the improvement of health con- 
ditions in our schools. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

Orricers.—President, Fioyd S. Stephen- 
son, 551 Veronica Avenue, East St. Louis; 
vice-president, Roy Montgomery, township 
high school, Centralia; secretary, Miss Lenore 
Huber, high school, East St. Louis; treasur- 
er, Carl J. Pearce, principal, Lansdowne 
Junior High School, East St. Louis. 

Executive ComMMitTtTee.—Chairman, Oscar 
A. Schmitt, county superintendent of 
schools, Waterloo, 41; Edna Garlich, Nash- 
ville, °42; H. R. Girhard, principal, com- 
munity high school, Greenfield, ’43. 

State Commutters.—Finance, A. M. Wil- 
son, superintendent of schools, Granite City, 
43; Legislation, Paul B. Chance, county su- 
perintendent of schools, Salem, 41; Resolu- 
tions, Paul A. Grigsby, principal, commun- 
ity high school, Granite City, 42. 

The following resolutions were ap- 
proved: 


Finance and Legislation 

Wauereas, The Illinois Education Associ- 
ation at its December meeting approved a 
long-range program for legislation in order 
to secure a continuity of our legislative and 
public relations efforts towards the attain- 
ment of future goals; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Southwestern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association approve such a plan, and 
go on record as pledging its efforts toward 
the fulfillment of these objectives. 

Wuereas, Shrinking valuations and dis- 
tressed local conditions make State support 
imperative; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the membership of this Di- 
vision that we urge the expansion of State 
support to include all phases of public edu- 
cation so that distressed school systems 
might be better able to serve their respective 
communities through the use of the funds 
so derived. 

Wuenreas, There is still grave doubt that 
some local systems can exist even with State 
support, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of the 
Svuthwestern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association go on record as favoring 
Federal aid to public education on a wider 
base, and that such aid be administered 
through the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion without Federal control of local policy. 

Wuenreas, Our Legislative Committee has 
made its report, therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That we favor such a program 
and direct our efforts toward the realization 
of these goals. 


General 

Wuereas, Our modern and complex so- 
ciety has created a great demand for guid- 
ance of our youth, be it 

Resolved, That the teachers of this Divi- 
sion pledge themselves to a realization of 
the plight of unguided youth, and direct 
their efforts toward the guidance of the 
boys and girls in our schools. 
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Wuereas, The program of guidance spon- 
sored by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is a forward step in generating enthus- 
iasm for, and giving knowledge about, work 
of this type, and 

Wuereas, More of this will do much in 
assisting the schools, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our appreci- 
ation for this program. 

Wuereas, Democracy in education has be- 
come a highly essential phase of any edu- 
cational program, and 

Wuereas, The principles of such a plan 
will reflect more and more in a peaceful and 
diplomatic settlement of problems that fre- 
quently confront our Nation, and in a wide 
acceptance by our people of such settlements, 
and 

Wuereas, Through such a program it can 
be hoped that peace and international good 
will prevail rather than hate and war, which 
can bring no adequate settlement of any 
problem, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership of this 
Division go on record as favoring the in- 
clusion of democratic practices in all school 
programs and as urging all teachers so to 
teach that America will retain its position 
of leadership in bringing peace to all the 
world. 

Wuereas, Adult education has definitely 
found a place in a great number of school 
systems, and such a program will do much 
to assist those beyond the school age to ac- 
quire additional facts and knowledge as well 
as to enable them to direct their efforts in 
worthy leisure time activities, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That the membership of this 
Division commend those communities that 
have already started such a program, and 
urge that all others give consideration to 
such a plan, where local conditions make 
such a program feasible. 

Wuereas, The new constitution of the 
Southwestern Division of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Associaticn has barely had a chance 
to prove its real worth and value, and 

Wuereas, Limited observations cause us 
to feel that there is much good that can 
come from the plan of this new organiza- 
tion, and that co-operative efforts of all local 
groups in the selection of worthy delegates 
can do much tu strengthen the new struc- 
ture, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the membership reaffirm 
its belief and pledge its support in the new 
constitution. 

Our present President has done much to 
make this plan possible, therefore, we ex- 
press our appreciation to him for such splen- 
did guidance and help. 

Wuereas, The meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators fol- 
lowed a theme at their recent meeting in 
St. Louis which directed the attention of the 
whole Nation to “What is Right with Our 
Schools,” and 

Wuereas, Such a positive statement de- 
finitely calls attention to the good that is 
being done to tke point that public educa- 
tion can better sell itself, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That all teachers of this Di- 
vision direct more of their attention to 
“what is right with our schools” to the end 
that there may be more willing local support, 
which, for the most part, is deserved. 

Wuereas, Modern hazards to pedestrians 
and motorists, as well as carelessness of all 
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8 Thrilling Days 
in Mexico City with visits to 
Pyramids of Tenayuca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 


Ruins of Teopanzolco 
Femous Floating Gardens 
of Xochimilco 


For Coast-to-Coast 


Travelers 
—an ideal Stop-over Side Trip 


San Antonio.$ 95 Memphis ...$118 
Ft. Worth...$108 Kansas City. 
New Orieans.$116 St. Louls.... 
Pullman accommodations also available. 


TOURS LEAVE each Saturday begin- 
ning June 29 for eight consecutive weeks. 
From San Antonio following day. 
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* 

NAME... 
from your own travel agent—or STREET 
use coupon at right. 

UEL W. LAMKIN, Sec. General CITY.... 


1201, Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash., D.C. 


Education 
Travel Bureau, Inc. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


You may send me further information regarding the Vaca- 
tion Tours to Mexico City. 


DOWN MEXICO WAY" 


In furtherance of the GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT, 
the World Federation of Education Associations Travel 
Bureau, Inc., offers an outstanding travel value. 


12 day all-expense-incusive TOURS 


MEXICO CITY 


This is the year for Mexico! And these eight trips, 
leaving at convenient intervals during the Summer, 
provide a delightful and inexpensive way of visiting 
Mexico under most auspicious circumstances. 
Special courtesies await the members of these 
W.F.E.A. Travel Bureau tours—and the group pur- 
chasing power of teachers is utilized to bring costs 
to most attractive levels without sacrifice of enter- 
tainment or sight-seeing features. 


COOL WEATHER—Topographic profile shows how 
quickly the route rises to cool altitudes of a mile 
or more. Average Summer temperature in Mexico 
City is 62°F. 





BRING YOUR FRIENDS—These tours are by no means 
iia limited to members of the teaching profession. 
They are appealing to all who are interested in 
Mexico and the Good Neighbor Movement. 
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make safety education an essential part of 
public education, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the teachers of this Di- 
vision make themselves safety conscious and 
so impart their feelings toward this work 
as to generate enthusiasm for safety on the 
part of all. 

Wuereas, The State has done much to 
direct and guide work in safety in the school, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we express our appre- 
ciation for this guidance and help, and 
urge a continuation of this work. 

Resolved, That these resolutions become a 
part of the minutes of the Division, and that 
copies be sent to His Honor, the Governor 
of Illinois, the Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Education Association, and the sec- 
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retary of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 





Seminar on Community 
Relations 

Representatives of more than forty 
state-wide organizations interested in 
community problems participated in 
the Seminar on Community Relations 
to discuss relief problems held May 11, 
at Springfield. Dr. David E. Lindstrom 
acted as chairman. Plans were made for 
the seminar to consider schools again 
on December 7, 1940, with B. I. Grif- 
fith as chairman of the continuation 
committee. 
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Here They Are... New. 


. . Different . . . Thrilling! 


THE LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


By YOAKAM, VEVERKA, and ABNEY 





FEATURING 
Simplified Content 


Beautiful Ulustrations 
by MILO WINTER 


An Effective Plan for 
SPEECH IMPROVEMENT 











% The content of these newly-released 
books is so easy, and illustrations are so 
pleasing, that learning to read becomes 
a thrilling experience for pupils .. . 
the teaching of reading becomes a source 
. of enjoyment and pleasure to the teacher. 
Simplicity of method, most appealing illus- 
trations by Milo Winter, plus an ex- 
clusive program for Speech Improvement 
makes this latest Laidlaw offering the 
outstanding reading program available 
today ! 


and 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE IN- 
: FORMATION 








LAIDLAW BROTHERS—328 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET, CHICAGO 








Southern Division 


@ THE Southern Division of the 

I.E.A. at its Sixtieth Annual Meet- 
ing at S.I.N.U., Carbondale, divided its 
program time between matters of 
general educational interest and those 


primarily of professional concern. In 
the former classification was an ad- 
dress by Louis Untermyer, “This 
American Language.” “Science and 
Social Responsibility,” was the subject 
of an address by Dr. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild of New York University. 
Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
University, spoke to the topic, “Mis- 
conceptions of Progressive Education 
in the Elementary School.” Judge J. 
M. Braude, Boys’ Court, Chicago, dis- 
cussed the work of the Court. 

Other program features were the 
musical numbers supplied by the 
schools of Carbondale, West Frank- 
fort, Herrin, Harrisburg, and Murphys- 
boro, and a dramatic presentation 
“The Great American Way,” by EI- 
eanor Sikes Peters. Sectional meet- 
ings were held on Thursday afternoon. 


Professiona! matters discussed in the 
two-day meeting which convened 
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Thursday morning, March 21, includ- 
ed in addition to committee reports, a 
discussion of the work of the Illinois 
Association of School Boards by Mr. 
Glen Kelly, field representative and 
research director of the organization; 
a discussion by Mr. M. H. Detweiler, 
president of the Southern [Illinois 
School Board Association, and a talk 
on teacher tenure by Miss Blanche 
Cline, Champaign, chairman of the 
1.E.A. Committee on Tenure. 

The assembly approved a new con- 
stitution and by-laws providing for re- 
organization of the Division upon a 
delegate assembly basis. 

Official personnel of the Division 
for 1940 follows: 

Orricers.—President, Mary Entsminger, 
S.LS.N.U., Carbondale; first vice-president 
Goebel Patton, principal, Lincoln School, 
West Frankfort; second vice-president, Dr. 
T.W.Abbott, S.I.N.U., Carbondale; secretary, 
Lawrence E. Hinkle, county superintendent 
of schools, Cairo; treasurer, Fred J. Armi- 
am principal, McKinley School, Harris- 

urg. 


Executive ComMittee.—Chairman, Mar- 
vin J. Carlton, principal, township high 
school, McLeansboro, 41; I E. Etherton, 
county superintendent of schools, Murphys- 
boro, ’42; Ottis McMahon, superintendent of 
schools, Carterville, ’43. 
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Strate Commurttees. — Finance, Russell 
Rendleman, county superintendent of schools, 
Jonesboro, ’42; Legislation, Russell Malan, 
superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, "43; 
Resolutions, J. Harley Hammack, county 
superintendent of schools, Pinckneyville, *41. 


Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


We reiterate our belief in free public 
schools and the American system of educa- 
tion, which, we believe, is the best system 
for the preservation of democracy. 

We endorse the program of the National 
Education Association. In the interest of the 
profession we urge all teachers to join the 
National Education Association. 

We endorse the program of the Illinois 
Education Association. 

We commend the legislative committee of 
the Illinois Education Association for their 
accomplishment during the past year, and 
again express our belief that the State is 
obligated to more nearly equalized educa- 
tional opportunity through an adequate State 
Distributive Fund. 

We wish to thank the legislators who have 
been friendly to the cause of education. 

We urge the teachers to support those can- 
didates who are most favorable to the cause 
of education as determined by their voting 
records on school bills or their attitudes as 
reflect-d by their statements. 

W- commend the many organizations who 
so euectively supported favorable school leg- 
islation during the session of the Sixty-first 
General Assembly, and we hope that their 
splendid efforts will be continued. 

Wuenreas, Information has come to us that 
it is proposed to cut the N.Y.A. appropriation 
about 33 1/3 percent, and 

Whereas, The district represented by the 
Southern Division of the Illinois Education 
Association represents an area hardest hit by 
the depression, be it 

Resolved, That the organization protest 
this cut and that copies of this protest be sent 
to Representatives Keller and Parsons; to 
Aubrey Williams, administrator of the N.Y.A. 
program; and to President Roosevelt. 

Wuereas, The per capita cost of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers College is much 
lower than that of similar institutions, and 

Wuereas, The Sixty-first General Assem- 
bly appropriated funds for a new training 
school and other buildings, and 

Wuereas, Funds to make such improve- 
ments, both instructional and building, have 
not been made available to the college, be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Division of © 
the Illinois Education Association urge that 
these funds be made available at once, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to- Governor Horner, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Stelle, S. L. Nudleman, and John J. 
Hallihan. 





Children in a Democracy 

Published proceedings of the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy will soon be available for 
distribution. Single copies are twenty 
cents each and may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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News of 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


Illinois Education Association 


BUREAU, GRUNDY, LaSALLE, MARSHALL AND PUTNAM COUNTIES 


A Word from the President 


This issue marks the beginning of an 
experiment by the Illinois Education 
Association. Last year our Division 
issued one bulletin prepared for the 
members by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. The cost of mailing and pro- 
duction was too great to continue the 
publications. This new method of pro- 
duction proposed by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association not only corrects 
those objectionable features but makes 
for an ideal set-up. 

A publication of this kind can have 
but one justification. Its purpose 
should be to serve the membership of 
the Division. The members of the 
Public Relations Committee who are 
responsible for the bulletin, are anx- 
ious to ‘make it serve this purpose 
effectively. Therefore, it will contain 
plans for the work oi the Division, and 
reports of what has been done. 


Program of Activities 

The Executive Committee and the 
officers of this Division are convinced 
that we should carry forward a definite 
plan for the betterment of the teachers 
and the schools in this Division, as 
well as lend all possible aid to the 
program of the state association. 

Better relations with the public 
should be cultivated in every unit of 
the school system. School work, like 
any business, must have public support. 
It is the lack of this support that has 
caused the deplorable state of educa- 
tion in many school districts. 


Revised Constitution 

This bulletin shall be devoted to 
matters pertaining to the public rela- 
tions program. The Public Relations 
Committee has been at work carrying 
out the recommendations of the Di- 
vision as voted last October. In this 
issue they are presenting a Const’tu- 
tion based on a delegate assembly for 
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your approval at your next annual 
meeting. 


Your Attention. Please! 

No matter how well edited this bul- 
letin may be, it will fail in its purpose 
unless it is read and acted upon by the 
membership. This is your bulletin, 
your association, your program. Help 
us to make it serve you. 





Program of Annual Meeting 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 
Illinois Education Association 


Date: October 11, 1940 

Prace: La Salle, Illinois 
High School Auditorium 
La Salle-Peru Township High 
School 

THEME: “Know Your Illinois Educa- 
tion Association.” 


MORNING SESSION 
8:00 Registration 
9:00 Reports and Business 
10:00 Know Your Illinois Education 
Association 
B. F. Suarer, President 
IrnvinG F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary 
Lester R. Grimm, Director of Re- 
search 
Bernarp I. GrirrirH, Director of 
Public Relations 
E.oise P. BrncHam, Editor 
12:00 Lunch 


AFTERNOON 
1:30 Unfinished Business 
1:45 The Hon. Geratp P. Nye 
Leading Senate investigator, author 
of the neutrality law, an outspoken 
critic, and a brilliant American 
statesman and speaker. 
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PRESIDENT— 
ALLEN C. TYLER 


Vice-PresiDENT— 
MARY TROTTER 


SECRETARY— 
R. C. HAWLEY 


TREASURER— 
T. M. KENNEDY 


Pusiic Retations CHAIRMAN— 
FRANK JENSEN 


Executive Commirree—F. H. Dolan, La- 
Salle; Roy Pyatt, Granville; Robert 
Jamieson, Varna. 


State Commaurrees—Finance, O. J. Litwil- 
ler, Buda; Legislation, J. W. Graham, La- 
Salle; Resolutions, M. E. Steele, Mendota. 

Published at LaSalle, Illinois, by the Illinois 

Valley Division of the Illinois ucation Asso- 


ciation. Edited by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. 


J a 
Good-Will Dinner 

All candidates for the General As- 
sembly in the April primaries and all 
editors in the five counties of the Illi- 
nois Valley Division were dinner guests 
of the Division at the Starved Rock 
Lodge Monday evening, March 25. 

The spirit of the invitation and the 
program was not to place the candi- 
dates on the spot, but on the contrary 
to express our apprecation for what 
they have done for education and at 
the same time better acquaint them 
with the problems of education. 

Starved Rock Lodge proved to be an 
ideal place for this meeting, with its 
large and spacious lobby and attractive 
and comfortable dining room, in which 
a delicious chicken dinner was served. 

There were 215 in attendance. The 
fourteen candidates and nine editors 
were introduced and each took a bow 
without any speech-making. 

Mr. Fred Biester, principal of the 
Glenbard Township High School and 
a past president of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, presented in a very 
effective manner some of the educa- 
tional problems current in the State. 
These problems must be considered by 
the supreme board of education of the 
State, the General Assembly. 
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Illinois Valley Division, and the com- 
mittee has the feeling that the meeting 


was a success and accomplished two 
definite things. First, it brought to the 
attention of the teachers, school board 
members, candidates and editors the 
current educational problems of- the 
State. Second, it has contributed to a 
better feeling and understanding be- 
tween teacher organizations and the 
legislators and editors. 





Committee Offers Plan for Reorganization 


The Illinois Valley Division of the 
1.E.A. at its October, 1939 meeting 
passed’ the following resolution: 


We recommend that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Illinois Valley Division give 
consideration to the organization of smaller 
units within our Division, for the purpose 
of disseminating information and of securing 
better representation. 


Mr. Allen Tyler, President of the 
Division, set up a committee composed 
of the officers of the Division, the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and the five 
county superintendents as a committee 
of sixteen members to remodel our 
present Constitution in order to im- 
plement the suggestions in the above 
resolution. 

This committee has held four eve- 
ning meetings and submits a copy of 
the revised Constitution of the Illinois 
Valley Division in this issue of the Jli- 
nois Valley Division News for the con- 
sideration of all its members. This rec- 
ommended Constitution will be pre- 
sented and voted upon at the October, 
1940 annual meeting of the Division. 

The committee would like to sug- 
gest that you read this Constitution 
and submit your questions and sugges- 
tions to any member of the committee. 

The majority of the Divisions of the 
Illinois Education Association have al- 
ready reorganized on the basis of a 
representative assembly. 

+ * * 


SUGGESTED CONSTITUTION 
Illinois Valley Division of Illinois Edu- 
cation Association 
ARTICLE I—NAME 


This organization shall be known as 
“The Illinois Valley Division of the 
Illinois Education Association.” 


ARTICLE Il—PURPOSE 


The purpose of this association shall 
be to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Division with those of the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, to further in every 
way possible the educational interests 
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of the children and to promote the 
welfare of the teachers in the Division, 
and to encourage good fellowship and 
unity in thought and action among the 
membership and in the State in general. 


ARTICLE III—BOUNDARIES 


This Division shall include the fol- 
lowing counties: Grundy, La Saile, Bu- 
reau, Putnam, Marshall. 


ARTICLE IV—MEMBERSHIP 


SEcTION 1. Active Membership.— 
Any person engaged in or interested in 
educational work in the Illinois Valley 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation may become an active mem- 
ber of this Division by paying the 
annual dues of the [Illinois Valley 
Division. 

SECTION 2. Associate Membership.— 
Any person interested in the welfare of 
education in this Division and not cer- 
tified to teach may become an associate 
non-voting member of this Division 
with the privilege of attending the an- 
nual meeting by paying an annual fee 
of one dollar. 

Section 3. Honorary Membership. 
—Retired teachers of the Illinois Val- 
ley Division who are drawing teachers’ 
pensions under the laws of Illinois and 
school board members and directors, 
shall be considered honorary associate 
members, and shall have the privilege 
of attending the meetings of the Divi- 
sion without the payment of fees or 
dues. 


ARTICLE V—OFFICERS 


SecTIon 1.—The officers of this 
Division shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of six 
members, with the President, Secretary, 
and Treasurer as ex officio members— 
the six members to be made up of three 
members elected as members together 
with the chairmen of the three stand- 
ing committees. 
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Section 2.—The President, Vice. @ 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer @ 


shall be elected at the annual business 
meeting of the Division for a term of 
one year, beginning immediately after 
the annual meeting at which they were 
elected. 

Section 3.—The three elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee shall 


be elected at the annual business meet- . 


ing of the Division, one member éach 
year for a term of three years. In case 
of a vacancy in the committee, a mem- 
ber shall be elected at the next annual 
business meeting, for the rvmainder of 
the term. The member who has the 
longest service on the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be its chairman. 

Section 4.—There shall be elected 
at the annual business meeting of this 
Division the requisite number of dele- 
gates and alternates to the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association and the National 
Education Association. Delegates to 
the National Education Association 
shall be chosen from active members 
in the National Education Association. 
There shall also be elected at this meet- 
ing the committee members to repre- 
sent the Division on the various state 
committees. 


ARTICLE VI—STANDING COMMIT- 
TEES 


Section 1. Legislative Committee 


a) The Legislative Committee shall 
consist of a chairman and four (4) 
other members. Each of the five coun- 
ties in the Division are to be repre- 
sented on this committee. 

5) The chairman, elected at the an- 
nual business meeting, shall hold office 
for a term of three (3) years, and shall 
represent the Division on the state Leg- 
islative Committee of the [Illinois 
Education Association. 

c) The other members of the com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the chair- 
man within thirty days after the an- 
nual meeting to serve until the next an- 
nual meeting. 

d) This committee shall act in con- 
junction with the Illinois Education 
Association and with other organiza- 
tions to secure the enactment of Iegis- 
lation favorable to public education 
and to oppose destructive legislation. 


Section 2. Public Relations 
Committee 


a) The Public Relations Committee 
shall consist of a chairman and four 
(4) other members. Each of the five 
counties in the Division are to be rep- 
resented on this committee. 
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6) The chairman shall be elected at 
annual business meeting and shall 
office a term of three (3) 


g 


nual meeting to serve until the next 
annual meeting. 

d) The Public Relations Committee 
shall promote the program of the IIli- 
nois Valley Division and of the Illinois 
Education Association by keeping the 
public informed and by enlisting the 
active participation of the membership 
of the Division in its public relations 
activities. This committee will also 
draft the resolutions for the annual 
business meeting. 


Section 3. Finance Committee 

a) The Finance Committee shall 
consist of a chairman and four (4) 
other members. Each of the five coun- 
ties in the Division are to be repre- 
sented on this committee. 

6) The chairman of this committee 
shall be elected at the annual business 
meeting and shall hold office for a term 
of three (3) years. He shall represent 
the Illinois Valley Division on the 
state Finance Committee of the Illi- 
nois Education Association. 

c) The other members of the com- 
mittee shall be appointed by the chair- 
man within thirty days after the an- 
nual meeting to serve until the next 
annual meeting. 

d) It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to audit the Treasurer’s books 
before the date of the annual business 
meeting and present a report of the 
audit at the annual business meeting. 

e) The fiscal year shall extend from 
October 1 to September 30. 

f) The annual budget shall be pre- 
pared by the Finance Committee and 
shall be submitted for approval at the 
first meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
after October 1. 


ARTICLE VII—DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

The President, Vice-President, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, shall perform the 
usual duties of such offices in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Divi- 
sion. It shall be the duty of the 
President to fill, by appointment, all 
vacancies occurring in the interim be- 
tween meetings of the Delegate Assem- 
bly. The Executive Committee shall 
make all arrangements for the annual 
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issue of the Ixtmvors TEACHER. 











meeting, i.e., decide on the place and 
prepare a program. 
ARTICLE VIII—DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Section 1. Election 

The business of the Illinois Valley 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation shall be conducted through a 
Delegate Assembly elected by the mem- 
bers of the Division on the following 
basis: 

1. School districts shall be allowed 
one member in the Delegate Assembly 
for every twenty-five (25) teachers or 
major fraction thereof who are mem- 
bers of the Illinois Valley Division of 
the I.E.A. 

2. School districts having less than 
twenty-five (25) but not less than fif- 
teen (15) members shall be allowed 
one member in the delegate body. 

3. Districts having less than fifteen 
(15) members shall be grouped by the 
Executive Committee, with the aid of 
the county superintendent into a unit 
of fifteen (15) to twenty-five (25) 
members. Each of these units shall be 
allowed one delegate. 

4. Delegates and alternates shall be 
elected by the members in their respec- 
tive districts or units the third week in 
October and shall serve for one year. 

5. Names of delegates and alternates 
from districts in each county shall be 
certified to the secretary of the Division 
not later than the first Saturday in No- 
vember by the county superintendent. 

6. In the event a delegate cannot 
attend a meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly the alternate shall attend, as- 
suming the responsibility of the dele- 
gate. If the delegate leaves the district 
or resigns, then the alternate shall auto- 
matically become a delegate and the 
local district shall elect a new alternate. 


Section 2. Duties 


The business of the Division shall 
include the election of officers, mem- 
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bers of the Executive Committee, chair- 
men of the standing committees, dele- 
gates to the Representative Assembly 
of the Illinois Education Association 
(on the basis of county membership in 
the Illinois Education Association), 
delegates to the National Education 
Association, the adoption or rejection 
of resolutions and appropriations other 
than those used for the regular opera- 
tion of the Division and other neces- 
sary business. 


Section 3. Time and Place of 
Meeting 


The annual business meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly shall be held during 
the day of the Division meeting on the 
second Friday in October, and shall be 
at such time and place as may be pro- 
vided for any or all the Division mem- 
bers to attend. Other meetings of the 
Delegate Assembly may be called by 
the President. 


Section 4. Privilege of Members 

Any member of the association not 
a member of the Delegate Assembly 
shall have the privilege of speaking on 
any motion, provided the President 
secures the consent of a majority of the 
delegates present. 


Section 5. Officers 
Officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, shall be officers and 
members of the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 6 
County superintendents of Bureau, 
Grundy, Marshall, Putnam and La 
Salle counties shall be members of the 
delegate assembly. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 

Amendments to this Constitution 
may be made at any annual business 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly of 
the Division by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present, provided that 
such amendment has been printed in 
the annual program and read before 
the Delegate Assembly at a session 
preceding the one in which the vote is 
taken. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISING 
CONSTITUTION: 
FRANK A, JENSEN, Chairman 
ALLEN C. TYLER ANNA ONDESCO 


Roy Pyatt FLoyp FRENCH 
H. D. ANDERSON THOMAS M. 
ROBERT JAMIESON KENNEDY 


Grorce SHANNON O. T. STATLER 
O. J. Lirwitter W. R. Foster 
F. H. Dotan M. E, STEELE 

jJoun W. Granam R. C. Hawiey 
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School I islati ll 2 * 


By JOHN GRAHAM 

The I.E.A. is better organized to 
study the changing conditions under 
which the schools of the State operate 
than ever before. 

The machinery is set up, and much 
of it is in motion, whereby we may ar- 
rive at fundamentally sound sugges- 
tions to pass on to the citizens and the 
Legislature of the State. 

The General Assembly has become 
more sensitive to school needs as we 
have become clearer in the definition of 
those needs and more united in present- 
ing them. All well informed teachers 
know of our successes and our failures 
in the last regular session of thc Gen- 
eral Assembly. Let us not rest on our 
victories or be discouraged by our fail- 
ures. Rather let us look at the task 
ahead using our present knowledge and 
past experience as a starting point. 


Advancing the Program 

The state Legislative Committee is 
now very busy preparing the ground 
work for sound progress in school legis- 
lation in the future. They feel that we 
must continue to urge school reorgani- 
zation along the lines of House Bill 463 
of the last session. Smaller rural fam- 
ilies, larger farms, the existence of all- 
weather roads, inequalities of taxation, 
and the demands of rural life—all make 
it imperative that school reorganization 
come soon. 

In order that the standard of teach- 
ing in Illinois be comparable to that of 
other states, teacher certification laws 
nust be modified. A thorough study 
nust be made of the minimum wage 
yuestion. A nine-month school term for 
ill districts should be compulsory. Ten- 
ire legislation should be passed in the 
1ext session of the Legislature. 

The Legislative Committee, I am 
sure, will continue to urge more ade- 
quate support for all our schools. With 
6,700 of our 12,000 school districts 
maintaining a school term of only eight 
months, only one fourth of our towns 
above 2500 population maintaining 
kindergartens, thirty-six down-state 
counties without a single school nurse, 
and with 10,000 of our 48,600 teachers 
receiving a salary of less than $800 a 
year, and 6,800 of our teachers without 
as much as two years’ training beyond 
the high school, more liberal financial 
support is imperative. 

Many other school matters will con- 
front the committee, namely the bill 
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giving legal status to the city superin- 
tendent, equitable taxes and fair assess- 
ments, codification of the school law, 
transportation assistance, re-appropria- 
tion of delinquent State property taxes, 
unit district rate bill, handicapped chil- 
dren bill, child labor legislation, modi- 
fication in teacher pension law and the 
possible fusion of educational and 
building funds. 


Fusion of Funds to Be Studied 

I would like to call your attention 
particularly to the matter of fusing the 
educational and building funds. Offi- 
cially the I.E.A. is not now committed 
one way or the other on the question 
but has appointed a special committee 
to study the problem. In 1937 a bill 
for the merger was introduced in the 
assembly and vigorously pushed. In 
1939, a program of bills for the same 
purpose was introduced. The key bill 
is H.B.715, and this bill should be 
studied by those vitally interested in 
the problem. The special committee 
has submitted questionnaires to all 
school administrators and others. These 
have been returned and the informa- 
tion submitted with the questions 
raised forms the basis of a study of the 
various angles of the question. The 
committee findings will be made known 
at a meeting of. the entire state Legis- 
lative Committee on May 26. Every 
teacher should keep informed on the 
larger problems of his profession and 
be willing and ready to help bring 
about a better school program for all 
the children of the State. 


Illinois Elementary 
Teachers’ Association 

A one-page pamphlet entitled Policy 
of the Illinois Elementary Teachers’ 
Association has been given circulation 
in the Illinois Valley Division. The 
circular states: 


The Illinois Elementary Teachers’ Associ- 
ation has been organized by a group of 
teachers who, for almost two years, have 
been working to obtain consideration and 
justice for the elementary classroom teachers 
of the State. This group has tried to bring 
to the attention of the public and the edu- 
cators the fact that some of the proposed 
school legislation would lead to unfair dis- 
crimination against and .unemployment for 
many rural and town elementary teachers, 
who have met present legal requirements in 
getting their certificates. 


Very definite statements of the policy 
of this association are enumerated in 
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this pamphlet and they seem to be at 
variance with the policy of the Illinois © 
Valley Division of the I.E.A. on the 
following issues: Proposed School Leg- © 
islation, Certificating Requirements, 
Teacher Training, Re-organization of 
School Districts, Tenure, Teachers’ An- 
nual Professional Credits. 

The annual membership dues are 
fifty cents. The officers of the associa- 
tion, all of Lacon, Illinois, are: 

Martha Daily, president; Susie Creabii, 
vice-president ; Helen Zuleger, treasurer; and 
June Nickel, secretary. 

The reorganization Constitution of 
the Illinois Valley Division to be voted © 
upon at the October meeting of this 
year would provide for a break-down 
of the 1500 members of the Division 
into a delegate assembly that will rep- 
resent all groups of teachors. This dele- 
gate assembly provides for the teachers 
in any group to elect one of their num- 
ber to represent them in setting up the 7 
policies of the Illinois Valley Division. 


LaSalle-Peru Teachers’ Club 


The LaSalle-Peru Teachers Club 
was formed April 23, 1940, at a meet- 
ing of the faculty of LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School and LaSalle- 
Peru-Oglesby Junior College. The pur- 
pose of the club as stated in Article II 
of the Constitution “shall be to help 
keep the members abreast of the mod- 
ern trends in education; to extend, 
preserve, and protect the welfare of 
the instructional staff of this institu- 
tion; to maintain a close affiliation 
with state and national educational as- 
sociations; to encourage good fellow- 
ship among all professions, and more 
especially within our own group; and, 
as members of this club, to do our part 
in furthering such State and Federal 
legislation as we, as a group, shall deem 
to be beneficial to the profession as a 
whole.” 

Membership in the club is open to 
the entire faculty, but only classroom 
teachers are eligible for any office on 
the Executive Board, which includes 
the officers of the club and the chair- 
men of the four standing committees. 
Club membership also requires mem- 
bership in the L.E.A. and the N.E.A. 

Officers elected April 30 were: 

Olive Eden Martin, president; Curtis T.j 
Leaf, vice-president; Mary McLaughlin, 
secretary; Tirza Ennor, treasurer; Ethel S. 
Bugbee, chairman legislative committee; 
Leslie Hoenscheid, chairman public rela- 
tions committee; Mildred Smith Wilson, 


chairman welfare committee; Ruth Jensen, 
chairman of the social committee. 


(ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION) 
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Winner in Contract Suit 


Miss Georgia Sloan 


® IT fell to the lot of Miss Georgia 
Sloan, McLeansboro, to file suit in a 
case which vitally affected not only 
the present contracts of many Illinois 
teachers but also a principle under- 
lying all teacher tenure legislation. 
When the board of directors in Dis- 
trict 22, Hamilton County discharged 
Miss Sloan without cause at the end of 
the first year of the three-year period 
for which she held a contract, Miss 
Sloan brought suit to recover a year’s 
salary. The circuit court upheld the 
board’s motion to dismiss, and de- 
clared unconstitutional Section 127a 
of the school law, permitting school 
boards to contract with teachers for 
a period not in excess of three years. 
The Board of Directors of the Iili- 
nois Education Association, after in- 
vestigating the merits of Miss Sloan’s 
case, determined to carry it to the Su- 
preme Court. On April 17 that court 
handed down a unanimous decision, 
reversing the judgment of the circuit 
court and upholding the constitution- 
ality of the law permitting three-year 
contracts. 
Miss Sloan writes I.E.A. headquar- 
ters staff: 


I am very glad that we were successful, 
and I deeply appreciate the assistance of 
the Illinois Education Association. 


Visual Aids Monograph 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals has recently issued a 
96-page monograph on Visual Educa- 
tion. This report contains articles 
pertinent to the use of visual aids in the 
elementary school, sources of films and 





an extensive bibliography. Members of | 
the committee who prepared the report 
are: Harry H. Haw, San Diego, chair- | 
man; Fred W. Orth, Los Angeles; | 
Eugene Herrington, Denver; and Ruth 
Livermon, Norfolk. 





Western Division President 


@ INDIANA and Ohio were called | 
upon, in the case of the Western 
Division president, to make a contribu- | 
tion to the public school system of Illi- | 
nois. The former State furnished his 
preparatory schooling, and his bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees were received 

from Ohio institutions. 

Mr. M. F. Sprunger spent the twenty 
years of his professional service be- 
tween the communities of Buda in Bu- 
reau County and Roseville in Warren 
County. Mr. Sprunger is president of 
the Henderson-Warren Secondary 
School League, ex-president of Little 
Six High School Athletic League, and 
secretary of the Military Tract High 
School Association. 

As president of the Western Di- 
vision, I.E.A. he is endeavoring to bring 
the work of the Division and of the 
I.E.A. more directly to the attention of 
all members of the Division. The Di- 
vision is seeking to accomplish this by 
conferences and through the work of 
an already very active public relations 
committee. It is further hoped, de- 
clares Mr. Sprunger, that members of 
the Division will take upon themselves 
the responsibility of bringing the cause 
of progressive education close to the 
hearts and minds of every school com- 
munity within the Division. 
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There's something about actually standing 
on the soil where great deeds were done 
that brings the past vividly to life. Your 
students will take a keener interest in their 
history classes after they’ve laid a reverent 
hand on the Liberty Bell. Why not urge 
them to spend their next vacation here ? 


Fort Pitt, object of Braddock’s March, the tiny outpost 
from which sprang the great Pittsburgh of today. 


Hijy 


it 


ence Hall, whereevery 
breathes the tale of our forefathers’ struggles. 





Fort Necessit 
ington's first 


FREE 


, near Uniontown, scene of George Wash- 
ttle as a commander of colonial troops. 


HOSPITALITY PASSPORT 
PICTORIAL MAP AND FOLDER 
Send forthe Pictorial Map showing land- 
marks in Pennsyivania where America's 
was made. Out-of-state inquirers 
will also receive the Hospitality Pase- 
Port that assures Pennsy!vania's guests 
a welcome wherever they go. Address 
Pennsylvania Dept. of Commerce, 
Harrisburg, lvanpia. 


RICHARD P. BROWN, Secretary of Commerce 
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A NEW DECADE IN READING LIES AHEAD 


CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 
The 1940 Revision of the Elson-Gray 


@ adjust learning to read to the individual 
growth patterns of children 


@ enable children to enjoy reading and 
rofit from reading while they are learn- 


Complete first-grade materials available this spring. 
Write for prospectus and sample pages. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 


NEW 
BASIC 
READERS 


in the 











Special Committee to 


Investigate Dismissal 


of Proviso Teachers Reports to LEA. Board 


@ THE special committee appointed 

by the Board of Directors of the 
Illinois Education Association to inves- 
tigate conditions underlying the refusal 
of the board of education of the Pro- 
viso Township High School to re- 
employ two teachers recommended by 
the superintendent in the spring of 
1939, has reported to the I.E.A. Board 
of Directors. 


LE.A. Division Requests 
Investigation 


The investigation was launched at 
the request of the executive committee 
of the Lake Shore Division, 1.E.A., and 
the committee was appointed in July, 
1939, by S. B. Sullivan, then IE.A. 
President. The following members of 
the profession accepted appointment to 
the committee: Dr. Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent, LaSalle-Peru Township 
High School, chairman; H. R. Lissack, 
superintendent of schools, Rochelle; 
and L, E, Mensenkamp, assistant prin- 
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cipal, Freeport High School. 

At its first meeting in Dixon August 
1, 1940 the committee instructed its 
chairman, Dr. Frank A. Jensen, La- 
Salle, to determine the possibilities of 
a joint investigation with the N.E.A., 
and on September 16, 1939, Dr. Jensen 
conferred in Chicago with Dr. Donald 
DuShane, chairman of the N.E.A. ten- 
ure committee, at which time it was 
agreed that. the investigations should 
be carried on jointly, but that separate 
reports would be written. 

Joint sessions of the I.E.A. and 
N.E.A. tenure committees followed on 
October 14 and 15 in Chicago, at which 
persons involved appeared -and testi- 
fied. In addition other citizens of May- 
wood, not directly involved, presented 
their reaction to the school situation. 


Agreement Reached 


On January 16, 1940, an agreement 
between the Proviso Board and the 
West Suburban Teachers Union, Local 
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No. 571 of the American Federation 
of Teachers provided for the reinstate- 
ment of the two teachers. The agree- 
ment also stipulated that faculty mem- 
bers shall not, except for voting, partic- 
ipate in the election of members to the 
school board, and that members shall 
not participate in organization activi- 
ties during school hours. Procedure for 
handling any disputes that may arise in 
the future between the local teachers 
union and the board was outlined and 
agreed to. 

The conclusions of the I.E.A. special 
committee are set forth in the commit- 
tee’s final report to the I.E.A. Board of 
Directors. 


Text of Report 


As a result of its investigation, the 
committee has arrived at the following 
conclusions: 


1. That the Proviso Township High 
School Board of Education in District No. 
209, Cook County, was not justified in with- 
holding all teacher contracts for the school 
year 1939-’40 until after the close of the 
school year 1938-39, 

2. That it is a very questionable practice 
on the part of the board of education to 
hold meetings without the superintendent 
being invited to be present except when the 
matter of his re-employment is under con- 
sideration. 

3. That we condemn the practice of 
teachers and other school employees enter- 
ing into the election, outside of voting, of 
members of the board of education by whom 
they are employed. This investigation gave 
the committee reasons to believe that sev- 
eral teachers and other school employees, 
both resident and non-resident, did actively 
participate in the election of members of the 
board of education in Proviso Township 
High School District No. 209 in 1939. 

4. That we cannot justify the practice of 
the board of education refusing contracts to 
teachers, who have been recommended by 
the superintendent for re-employment on the 
basis of satisfactory services, without giv- 
ing such teachers a definite statement as to 
why they have not been continued in service. 

5. We condemn the practice of members 
of the board of education holding confer- 
ences with individual teachers on questions 
of the administration and supervision of the 
school. 

6. We agree that teachers should not be 
restricted in joining professional organiza- 
tions, but activities in such organizations 
should not be carried on during school hours. 

7. We wish to commend the board of 
education and the teachers concerned in this 
investigation for arriving at a compromised 
solution of their differences and also for 
agreeing to a plan of action for handling 
future problems of this nature. 

8. We are convinced that a more profes- 
sional and harmonious relationship between 
the board of education, superintendent, 
teachers, and other school employees will 
enhance the spirit and morale of the school 
and result in a better school atmosphere 
for training boys and girls for citizenship. 
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To the Teachers — rns or ares 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


The Employment of Teachers 


® EACH year there are instances 

where a board of school directors 
or a board of education employs a 
teacher who does not possess a certif- 
icate qualifying the teacher to teach 
in the public schools of Illinois. A part 
of Section 1 of the Certificating Act 
provides that: 

No one shall be authorized or employed to 
teach in the common schools of the State or 
shall receive for teaching any part of any 
public school fund who is not of good char- 
acter, at least eighteen years of age, and who 
does not, at any time he enters upon his 
duties, hold a certificate of qualification cov- 
ering the period of his employment, etc. 

In view of this provision of the law, 
it is not legal to employ a teacher nor 
to pay such teacher for services ren- 
dered unless he is properly certificated. 
Neither may a substitute teacher be 
legally paid for his services unless he 
has a valid certificate. 


When May Teachers 
Be Legally Employed? 

A teacher cannot be legally em- 
ployed until after the annual school 
election and the reorganization of the 
board. In the case of Stevenson v. 
School Directors, 87 Ill. 255, the court 
said: 

School directors have no power to make 
contracts for the employment of teachers for 
terms to commence beyond the expiration of 
the current school year. 

The chief purpose in having annual elec- 
tions of school directors is to enable the peo- 
ple, through this mode, to exercise a direct 
influence in the selection of teachers and the 
control and management of schools, annually. 


And further in the same case, the 
court held: 

There can, obviously, be no intelligent em- 
ployment of a teacher until it shall be known 
what is required to be taught. 

The spirit and intent of the law are clearly 
repugnant to the idea that one board of di- 
rectors may, by contracts wholly to be car- 
ried out in the future, divest future boards 
of directors of the power to select the teach- 
ers they shall desire, for the terms to be 
commenced after their organization. 


The Attorney-General, in his Opin- 
ions for 1926, page 223, ruled: 


The school board as constituted after the 
spring election should employ teachers and 
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contract with them to teach for the ensuing 
year. 

And further in the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s Report for 1931, at page 246, it 
was held: 

A contract of employment made by a 
school teacher with a board of education be- 
fore the April election: and not afterward 
approved by the new board is not binding 
upon the new board. 


Teacher Tenure Law 


It is now possible for a board of 
education or a board of school direc- 
tors to employ teachers, principals, or 
superintendents for a period of more 
than one year but not in excess of 
three years. Section 127a of the School 
Law, as amended by the Sixtieth Gen- | 
eral Assembly, provides in part that: | 

The service of all teachers, principals and 
superintendents in the public schools in any 
district of this State, having a board of 
school directors, board of education or board 
of school inspectors, shall be for not more 
than three year periods, after the expira- 
tion of a probationary period of two con- 
secutive years in that district: etc. 

The [Illinois Supreme Court on 
April 17, 1940, upheld the provisions 
of Section 127a above quoted. 

Under the provisions of this amend- 
ed section, any school district is au- 
thorized to employ a teacher, principal, | 
or superintendent who has taught the 
necessary probationary period of two 
consecutive years in the district next 
preceding the giving of the contract, 
for as much as a three-year period. 
It is my opinion that this probationary 
two-year period must immediately pre- 
cede the giving of the contract. The 
teacher could not teach in a school for 
two years, leave the district for a 
period of a year or more, and then 
return and be given a contract for 
more than one year at a time. 








| 
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Teachers’ Wages 


Section 118 of the School Law pro- 
vides in part that it shall be the duty 
of the school directors to pay the 
wages of teachers monthly. 

It is further provided in Section 188 
of the School Law that the school 





month shall be the same as the calen- 
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i 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS | 
FOR “TRAVEL AMERICA YEAR” | 


Every necessary item of expense .included — | 
railroad transportation in air-conditioned sleep- 
ing cars, meals, hotels and sightseeing... | 
truly CAREFREE VACATIONS. 


From CHICAGO and return tocuicaco | 
COALASKA CRUISE... tnctudes Astowns: | 


famous Inside Passage together l 
with Glorious Glacier Seat- 
tle, Vancouver, Canadian Rock- 

ies, Banff and Lake Louise—a $ 

three week cruise. Lv. Chicago 269° | 
June 28, July 12-26 and August 9 


() GLACIER PARK |. 7-day 
tour—the ious Rocky Moun- 
tains. Lv. Chicago = eee 


(] ALL-AMERICAN TOUR... 
Greatest vacation bargain of the 
— Glacier National Park, 

uget Sound cruise, Victoria, 
Canada; Seattle, Portland, Co- 
lumbia River Drive, San Fran- 
cisco, Golden Gate ition, 
Los Angeles, Hol Grand 
Canyon (Yosemite Park op- 
tional). 15 days, from Chicago 
fortnightly commencing June 30 


5 %& TOUR DE LUXE... 
Glacier Park, Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, San Fran- 
cisco’s iti d Can- 


ad 
—_ 
? 


— 
mJ 
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21 wonderful days. Lv. Chicago 
June 29, July 6,13, 27, Aug. 3, 10 


() CANADIAN ROCKIES — 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST ... 


Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver. 
Victoria, Canada; Puget Sound 
cruise, Seattle, Glacier National 

k, 13 Lv. Chicago June 
30, July 14-21, August 4-18... 


() GLACIER PARK AND YEL- 
LOWSTONE. . The largest and 


spectacular national parks 
in one complete tour — glaciers 
and sate oe 12 days. Lv. Chi- 
cago Sundays 


C) DUDE RANCHES | |. vet us 


help you find just what you want 
in the way of accommodations 
and rates... We also offer all- 


Montana ranches. 15-day tour 
as low as $126.35. 10-day tour 
(7 days on ranch) 


= 


For a wonderful western escorted tour 

check above list and ask for descriptive 

folders. Or, let us plan a low net cost inde- 
t trip for you. Write 


Great Northern Railway 
Dept. = Building 

142 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone RANdolph 6700 


eee | 
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! 
THAT’S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT 


i> Ww ie: 


Experienced travelers know that on the 
modern ships of N.Y.K. they will find 
the tradition of friendliness that creates 
the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. 


TO JAPAN 
SPECIAL SUMMER ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 
From the Pacific Coast 
Minimum fares: 
46 DAYS... $405 43 DAYS... $462 
42 DAYS... $415 


60 day bicycle tours from $398 
Unusual opportunity to observe Japanese 
School System 


Summer ocean fares round-trip from $210 
Reduced fares for Round South America Tours 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TEMPTER 
NITTA MARU’S “COMING OUT” MAIDEN CRUISE 
to the Orient, with special shore excur- 
sions; 64 days, from $595 2nd class. 
Leaving SAN FRANCISCO June 12 
on the de luxe debutante motor liner 
Nitta Maru—1!6,500 tons, brand new 
and the world's only air-conditioned 

ship. 
SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 
97, N.Y. K. Line: 333 North Michigan Avenve, 
Chicago; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 


Ri-y- KK: LINE 


(JAPAN MAIL) 


Ships oy Fitendstiy — 


dar month. This, in my opinion, means 
that if school began on the first day of 
September, the wages of the teacher 
are payable on September 30; if school 
began on September 2, the wages of 
the teacher are payable on October 1; 
and, if school began on September 3, 
the wages of the teacher are payable 
on October 2. 

Section 118, above referred to, pro- 
vides that a proper schedule shall be 
certified to the directors. Said section 


‘further provides that: 
It shall not be lawful for the directors to 
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| issue an order until they have duly certified 


to the schedule; etc. 

When the schedule is presented to 
the directors, they should issue the 
order to the teacher, even though there 
are no funds in the hands of the treas- 
urer to pay the same. A teacher’s or- 
der is the only order that a board of 
school directors or board of education 
may legally issue when there are not 
sufficient funds in the hands of the 


| treasurer to pay it. (See the last sen- 
'tence of Section 116 of the School 
| Law.) 


Section 81 of the School Law makes 
the following provision with regard to 
teachers’ orders which are not paid for 
the want of funds: 


When an order issued for the wages of a 
teacher is presented to the treasurer and is 
not paid for want of funds, the treasurer 
shall endorse it over his signature, “not paid 
for want of funds,” with the date of pre- 
sentation, and shall make and keep a record 
of such endorsement. Such order shall there- 
after bear interest at the rate of six per 


| centum per annum until the treasurer shall 
| notify the clerk, in writing, that he has funds 
| to pay such order, and the treasurer shall 


make and keep a record of such notices, and 
hold the funds necessary to pay such order 


| until it is presented. Such order shall draw 


no interest after notice is given to the clerk. 


Teachers’ Pension Payments 


Teachers’ pension payments must be 
deducted from the salaries of the 
teacher. A school board cannot legally 
pay teachers’ pension payments in ad- 
dition to her salary. 


Teachers Interested in Contracts 
Section 4 of Article VIII of the Con- 
stitution of 1870 provides: 


No teacher, State, county, township or 
district school officer shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds or profits of any book, 


| apparatus or furniture, used or to be used 
| in any school in this State, with which such 
officer or teacher may be connected, under 


such penalties as may be provided by the 
General Assembly. 


And, Section 260 of the School Law 
makes the following provision: 


No State, county, township, or district 
school officer or teacher shall be interested in 
the sale, proceeds or profits of any book, 
apparatus or furniture used or to be used in 
any school in this State with which such offi- 
cer or teacher may be connected; and for 
offending against the provisions of this sec- 
tion such State, county, township or district 
school officer or teacher shall be liable to 
indictment, and upon conviction shall be 
fined not less than twenty-five nor more 
than five hundred dollars, and may be im- 
prisoned in the county jail not less than one 
nor more than twelve months, at the discre- 
tion of the court. 


In view of these provisions, teachers 
may not legally be interested in the 


sale, proceeds or profits of any book, 
apparatus or furniture used or to be 
used in the school in which he teaches. 


May a Teacher Punish a Student 


The court has held that a teacher 
may, for proper cause, reasonably and 
moderately chastise a pupil while in 
the schoolroom or or the school 
grounds. 

In the case of Fox v. People, 84 Iil. 
App. 270, the court said: 


The authority of a teacher over his pupil 
is regarded as a delegation of at least a por- 
tion of the parental authority. The pre- 
sumption is in favor of the correctness of the 
teacher’s action in inflicting corporal pun- 
ishment upon the pupil. The teacher must 
not be actuated by malice, nor inflict pun- 
ishment wantonly. For an error in judgment, 
although the punishment is unnecessarily 
excessive, if it is not of a nature to cause 
lasting injury, and he acts in good faith, the 
teacher is not liable. 


The Attorney-General, in his Opin- 
ions for 1916, at page 970, ruled: 


There is no law prescribing the instrument 
to be used by a school teacher in the punish- 
ment of pupils. Such a law would be exceed- 
ingly unwise and improper. A small switch 
may be used more cruelly by one person 
than a leather strap, or a wooden paddle, by 
another person. 

General principles of law prevailing, as 
announced in the textbooks, are to the effect 
that in order to compel compliance with 
reasonable rules and regulations, a school 
teacher may inflict reasonable corporal pun- 
ishment upon a pupil for disobedience, in- 
subordination, or other gross misconduct. 

The teacher, however, must adapt the pun- 
ishment to the nature of the offense and to 
the age and mental condition and personal 
attributes of the offending pupil; and, con- 
sidering the circumstances and conditions of 
the particular offense and the particular pu- 
pil, the punishment must not be inflicted 
with such force, or in such manner, as to 
cause the same to be cruel, excessive, wanton 
or malicious. 

The question whether punishment inflicted 
in a particular instance was cruel, excessive, 
wanton or malicious, is a question for the 
courts, to be decided by court or jury after 
hearing and considering all the circumstances 
and conditions connected with the particular 
case. 


Of course, if a teacher punishes a 
child in such a manner as to leave 
marks and welts on the person of the 
pupil, then and in such case the teach- 
er may be guilty of assault and bat- 
tery. (State v. Mizner, 50 Iowa 145.) 

In general, the question of punish- 
ment is one which the courts may be 
called upon to determine. What would 
be reasonable punishment with one 
pupil might be considered by the 
courts to be unreasonable with another. 
The courts have a tendency to look 
with less favor upon the corporal pun- 
ishment of pupils but still recognize 
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that such punishment in certain cases 
is necessary. 

The question often arises as to who 
is responsible for the conduct of chil- 
dren on the way to or from school. 
It is my opinion that a teacher has no 
authority over a pupil after he leaves 
the school grounds, nor does the teach- 
er have any control over the child until 
he reaches the school grounds. The 
parents of the child, the local or town- 
ship authorities should take care of 
cases of misconduct while pupils are 
on the way to and from school. 


Suspension or Expulsion 

A teacher has no authority to sus- 
pend or expel a pupil. This is a power 
of the board of school directors or 
board of education, and the same can- 
not be delegated. When the teacher 
deems it advisable that a child be sus- 
pended or expelled, he should report 
to the school board the disobedience 
or misconduct of which the student is 
guilty and the board should take what- 
ever action they deem necessary. 


Legal School Holidays 


The legal school holidays are: Ar- 
mistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, and New Year’s. A school 
board may grant special holidays 
whenever in their judgment such, ac- 
tion is advisable. (Ninth paragraph, 
Section 115, School Law.) No deduc- 
tion shall be made from the teacher’s 
salary on account of any legal school 
holiday or special holidays granted by 
the board. 
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Long Career of Service 


Ended by Resignation 
Effective at End of Year 


The D. B. Hoffman School | 


@ A CAREER that had its beginnings 

in Moline when two small, kerosene- 
lighted frame buildings sheltered the 
elementary school population of 265 
pupils, will be closed at the end of this 
school year with the resignation of D. 
B. Hoffman, superintendent of schools. 
Back in 1906, when Mr. Hoffman as- 
sumed the superintendency, the instruc- 
tional efforts of six teachers were sup- 
plemented by those of the superinten- 
dent, who spent most of his time con- 
ducting classes. 

Today approximately 1300 pupils 
are housed in five up-to-date brick 
buildings and instructed by forty-four 
teachers and supervisors. 

The record of the intervening years 
and what one man’s life work has meant 
to his community are significantly 
summed up in a tribute offered at the 
formal dedication on March 30, 1937, 
of a beautiful $145,000 elementary 
school building, the latest addition to 
the city’s fine educational facilities, 
which was named in honor of the super- 
intendent under whose guidance the 
system has expanded and progressed in 
step with the steady growth and ad- 
vancement of the city: 


Mr. Hoffman’s name will remain, not be- 
cause it has been written on stone, but be- 





| 





cause it has been written into the hearts | 


of the people of this community. 


The new D. B. Hoffman school is a 
noteworthy example of the modern 
trend toward scientific planning for the 
many-sided curriculum of the present 
day.—DorotHy Forrest. 
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University 
of Illinois 


Summer 


Session 


June 17- 
August 10 


1940 


A COMPREHENSIVE program 
of courses by teaching depart- 
ments in Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
Education, Commerce, Physical 
Education, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics, Engineering, Art, Music, 
Law, Journalism and Library 
Science, given by the regular uni- 
versity faculty and visiting profes- 
sors. These offerings make possible 
adequate programs for completion 
of requirements for undergraduate 
and graduate degrees. Many courses 
nee —— for teachers, 
librarians and social workers. 
Attendance at four summer sessions 
is the residence equivalent of one 
year of continuous study. 


Courses for Graduates 
and Undergraduates 


For further information and 


circular, address 


Robert B. Browne 


Director of the Summer 


Session 


104 Administration Building, 
Urbana, Illinois 











Economic Well-Being 
and Education 


I. ORDER to raise America’s standard of living and total 
income, the Educational Policies Commission in its latest 
publication, Education and Economic Well-being in Amer- 
ican Democracy, recommends nation-wide adoption of a 
three-point program, believed basically necessary for eco- 
nomic recovery and welfare: 

1. Expansion of American school system to provide compulsory 
school attendance for at least ten years for every American child. 
Increasing the average number of years of free schooling for Amer- 
ican youth to fourteen 

2. Expansion of well-planned vocational education to the point 
where boys and girls leave school ready to enter productive jobs 

3. Provision of free college or university training for every child 
of superior ability who wants to go on with his education, even 
though he and his family are unable to finance the advanced 
schooling 

These proposals were contained in the report, written for 
the Commission by John K. Norton, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University. 

Purposes of the proposed additional investment in edu- 
cation, the commission said, are to raise American produc- 
tivity, wages, buying power and consuming power. 

Organization of the school system to fit new conditions 
could well be made as follows, the report indicated: 

Six years elementary school, followed by a four-year 
junior secondary school, followed by a senior secondary 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


BRITANNICA announce the for- 
new educational sales Ce nay 


men and 
opportunity at this time. 


IF You are interested in i 
ity, write at once to William F. 
, or John R. Rowe, Educational Director, itan- 
oon Jenin Central Division, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ilinois. 








school with courses of study varying in length from two 
to four years. 

The commission suggested that states adopt as a guide 
for determining school attendance, the rule that schooling 
should continue until the pupil “can get and hold a job.” 
The report continues: 

Every state and community should do all it can to exceed the 
proposed compulsory, ten-year national minimum . . . Where con- 
ditions of poverty in the family are so severe as to prevent at- 
tendance, appropriate remedial and relief measures.are obviously 
called for not merely on economic grounds but on grounds of com- 
mon humanity as well. 

All qualified American youths should be encouraged and 
aided, if need be, to go ahead in school to the extent of 
at least fourteen years, the report continued. Young men 
and women who can absorb and use fourteen or more years 
of schooling, to their own and society’s benefit, should be 
increasingly trained for the upper levels of the trades and 
technical occupations, and for the semi-professional and 
professional fields. This is recommended in order that the 
average American income can rise as well as the total na- 
tional income. 

Colleges and other agencies concerned with the development of 
facilities for occupational training beyond the universal minimum 
should give preference to vocations in which those trained will be 
able to earn largest incomes and to fields where increased output 
will be of greatest social importance. 

It is highly desirable, the commission report said, to keep 
occupational surveys up-to-date, in order that training 
facilities for callings already oversupplied or conspicuously 
low paid would not be developed. 

It is likewise possible to analyze studehts and their pos- 
sibilities so as to guide their education into channels where 
they will reap greatest economic and social benefit. On 
this point the report elaborates: 

A democratic school system will not treat all students alike ... 
To pretend that every youth is equally capable of profiting from 
the same amount and kind of education is to refuse to face the 
most obvious of facts . . . The difficulty with present practice, 
from the economic point of view, is not that different persons are 
given different amounts and kinds of education . . . The real 
source of the difficulty lies in the fact that our educational oppor- 
tunities are not closely enough correlated with individual abilities 
and social needs. We are making it possible for some persons of 
limited intellectual endowments to waste their own time and that 
of others in the pursuit of unsuitable advanced education, while 
at the same time some persons of great potential abilities are given 
only meager educational opportunity. This maldistribution applies 
both to amount and kind of education given. 

Over and above that group of young persons who are 
entitled to free education for fourteen years, the commission 
declares, there is a smaller number of gifted boys and girls, 
who, no matter what their personal financial circumstances 
may be, should be given advanced college training, if so- 
ciety is not to be guilty of a deplorable waste of human 
and economic resources. 

Because much of the cost of advanced schooling has to 
do with contingent expenses such as food, shelter, and 
clothing, the Educational Policies Commission recommends 
an immediate substantial increase in the number of scholar- 
ships sponsored by wealthy alumni, clubs, associations, and 
lodges; offered by states; and provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Although it is difficult for a student today to earn his 
expenses while attending high school, junior college and 
college, and some types of labor he might perform in this 
connection tend to absorb energy without teaching much 
of value in connection with chosen work, the Educational 
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Policies Commission does not feel that all student work- 
for-pay should be eliminated. 

If a youth is able to earn enough to defray a part or all of the 
expenses of attending school without injury to his health or loss of 
other more valuable experiences, he should be permitted and en- 
couraged to do so. Schools should, in fact, make it possible for 
—_ student actually to participate in some type of productive 
work. 

The time has come to reinvest in education, the com- 
mission believes, using it as one tool for establishing na- 
tional economic security. Appropriations for education 
should be stepped up gradually, and the program should be 
financed concurrently with recovery. 

Why will education be worth this additional expenditure? 
Cold, hard economic facts indicate that educating children 
in accordance with this new program will give them and 
their future families an amazing increase in productive 
power, buying power, consuming power. A high output per 
worker is associated with a high level of education, voca- 
tional intelligence and skill, never the reverse. Striking 
evidence is cited to show that in states where public educa- 
tion has received generous support, subsequent per capita 
wealth is always increased. In the southeast, called by 
President Roosevelt the “Nation’s number one economic 
problem,” the least amount has been spent for education, 
and there incomes and wages rank 30 to 50 percent below 
the national level, and per capita wealth is low. 

It is difficult to envision, the commission indicates, what 
our total national income might be if every worker were 
educated to the extent of his ability and trained for the job 
or jobs in which he could be most productive. It could 
easily go to one hundred billion and even above that point 
with present plant capacity. 

If an increasing number of youths can be kept in school 
until they are twenty, receiving well-planned vocational 
training according to individual aptitudes, the commission 
feels America’s larger national income will become a reality. 
Writings of a battery of economists, including Taussig, 
Senior, Marshall, Carver, and others are quoted in support 
of its general conclusions. 

It will be many years hence, the commission concludes, 
before we shall be economically justified in ceasing to ex- 
pand such training, since it should “be continued and in- 
creased until the cost of training equals the extra value 
of additional goods and services rendered.” 

Turning to the matter of costs of effecting the proposals 
made in the report, the commission estimates that they 
might, in the long run, amount to $4,000,000,000. This 
total includes most of the present educational costs. Some 
of this money would go for the food, shelter, clothing, and 
transportation needed to make education really free for 
worthy students. An effective beginning could be made 
with a smaller appropriation. It is pertinent to remember 
that in 1936 public education received only 14 percent of 
the nation’s expense budget, as compared to 22 percent 
in 1930. 

When the day comes on which we can assure ourselves 
that all the principles and recommendations in the commis- 
sion’s latest report have been put into effect, we shall 
simultaneously see a more equitably distributed national 
income, says Education and Economic Well-being in 
American Democracy. Some high incomes will show a 
relative decrease, while many low incomes will rise. The 
average earned income will be considerably higher, and the 
total national income much greater. 
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For Elementary English CHOOSE 


GROWTH IN ENGLISH 


the course that is now sr ' as the 
mest successful on 
New and Enlarged Elementary Course, for Grades 3-6 


Junior High Course, for 7-8-9 


e 
Recent Publications in Mathematics for 
co-basal or supplementary use— 
PROBLEMS IN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS 
Gilmartin, Kentopp, Dundon—cloth, 192 pp. List $ 80 
Over 2000 concrete problems in arithmetic, algebra and geometry 


e 
Three outstanding titles by Dr. E. R. Breslich of the 
University of Chicago: 
ALGEBRA, AN INTERESTING LANGUAGE 
List $1.00 
A new view of algebra, stressing ite practical and social values 
in science, business, industry, engineering and art. 


EXCURSION IN MATHEMATICS 
List $1.00 


The companion book, showing the practical and social uses of 
geometry. The usual flat geometric figures are supplemented by 
21 three-dimensional illustrations. 


DIAGRAMS IN THREE DIMENSIONS FOR SOLID GEOMETRY 
List $ .80 


Boxed sheets of 15 diagrams in three dimensions. An effective 
aid to pupils in visualizing the three-dimensional ures repre- 
sented by the usual two-dimensional diagrams of solid geometry 
textbooks. 
= 
Just Published— 
SCHOOL DAYS 
Elsie L. Bailey and Lou Belle Stevens, 192 pp.—$ .68 
For the intermediate grades 
A supplementary book of practical problems, correlati 
social science and other subjects of the curriculum -— y A. 
daily experiences as problem material. 


Correspondence Invited 
NEWSON & COMPANY 
20 Ravenswood Avenue Chicag 


46 ° 











Our SPECIAL OFFER is that if you obtain the Introductory Kit 





TEACHERS: 


We would like 
to ask you 
AR-EX . 
COSMETICS a Question 


Aren’t you rather tired of reading the erated claims made 
for so many cosmetics, claims your intelligence informs you 
are false. Then the believable statements of Ar-Ex will 
interest you. 


Ar-Ex Cosmetics set a new and higher standard of purity and 
excellence . . . so much so that many physicians and dermatolo- 
gists recommend them to women who cannot use even the most 
expensive of usual cosmetics. Scientific study has eliminated 
from Ar-Ex all known irritants and allergens. They are 
created for sensitive skin, thus to be better for all skins. 


Ar-Ex creams contain only the finest ingredients and are 
especially delightful to use. Ar-Ex make-up is exquisite. But 
above all else Ar-Ex cosmetics are Ethical, of a higher standard. 
If you want really fine cosmetics, try Ar-Ex. 

SPECIAL OFFER ON 26¢ INTRODUCTORY KIT 


as . for 25e, 
































SUMMER 
SESSION 


The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 
Washington University is 
due to the broad selection 
of graduate, undergrad- 
uate and _ professional 
courses, carefully selected 
faculty, dormitory facili- 
ties on an attractive cam- 
pus, and the advantages of 
contact with a large city. 





Art 
Botany 


Accounting 
Advertising 
Chemistry 
Commerce and Finance 
Economies Education 
Engineering English 
French Geography 
Geology German 
Italian History 
Latin 
Mathematics 
Mechanics Music 
Philosophy Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Speaking 
Secial Work Sociology 
Spanish Zoology 


Law 











Classes from June 17 
to July 26, 1940 


For Bulletin, Address Isidor 
Loeb, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, Room 209, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Missouri 





LEWIS INSTITUTE 
Bex 3, Madison St. at Damon Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Reorganization Committee Reports 


@ AT the instance of the Public Rela- 
tions Council and with the approval 
of the Board of Directors a special 
Committee on Reorganization was ap- 
pointed last fall to study the purposes, 
organization, and procedure of the IIli- 
nois Education Association and to rec- 
ommend improvements therein. 

The following outline constitutes the 
first report of the committee. This re- 
port, like others to follow, will very 
likely serve as a guide to organization 
leaders throughout the State. 

The Committee on Reorganization 
consists of the following members: 


Ernest R. Britton, chairman, superintend- 
ent of schools, Effingham; Susan Scully, 
teacher, Gompers School, Chicago; J. F. 
Snodgras, principal, township high school, 
Collinsville; Elbert Fulkerson, principal, 
community high school, Carterville; O. L. 
Thorson, principal, Garfield Elementary 
School, Forest Park; B. I. Griffith, Director 
of Public Relations, and Irving F. Pearson, 
Executive Secretary, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, ex officio members. 


Recommended Purposes of the 

LE.A., Its Divisions and 

Local Units 

I. General—aAs stated in Article III of the 
Constitution of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation: The purposes of this Association 
shall be to promote the welfare of the 
teachers of the State, to encourage good 
fellowship and unity of thought and ac- 
tion among them, and to further in every 
way possible the educational interests of 
this commonwealth. 


II. Specific 
A. Strate—To maintain an effective or- 
ganization affording a program of 
1. Educational research 
2. Public relations 
3. Publications 
4. Related activities 


To effect 


1. The unification of educational forces 
2. Professional esprit de corps 
3. Broadened teacher vision 
4. Higher professional standards of prep- 
aration, ethics, and security 
5. Friendly relations within the profes- 
fession 
6. More widespread and intelligent pub- 
lic support for public education 
yor = activities such as 
1. Maintaining a clearing house for the 
study, consideration, and solution of 
educational problems 
. Advancing the program adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the 
Illinois Education Association 
. Serving as the authoritative profes- 
sional organization of the teachers of 
Illinois 
. Co-ordinating state, divisional, and 
local professional and lay activities in 
behalf of public education 
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5. Co-operating with governmental agen- 
cies 
6. Protecting the educational program 
7. Rendering professional services to the 
mem i 
B. Drvtston.—To advance the general pur- 
poses of the Illinois Education Associ- 
ation as stated in Article III of its Con- 
stitution 
Through activities such as 
1. Serving as the responsible represent- 
ative agency of the members of the 
Illinois Education Association, its 
Divisions and local units 
. Assisting in the construction and ad- 
vancement of the state-wide program 
. Serving as the clearing house between 
the state association and its local 
units and individual members 
. Keeping members informed regard- 
ing the state program and its ad- 
vancement 
. Encouraging local professional 
lay study and activity units 
. Maintaining and extending member- 
ship in the N.E.A., the LE.A., and 
the local Division 
7. Advancing an effective program of 
public relations 
8. Adapting the state program locally 
C. Loca, Units.—To serve as the respon- 
sible organic connecting link between 
the individual members of the LE.A., 
their local Divisions and the state asso- 
ciation in the development and advance- 
ment of the professional organization 
and the program of education and teach- 
er welfare 


Recommendations Regarding 
the Functioning of the LE.A. 
Its Divisions and Local Units 


A. State ASSOCIATION 

1, Extend co-operating efforts to state- 
wide professional organizations 

2. Co-ordinate the organization and 
activities of the Divisions and local 
units 

. Extend public relations efforts and 
welfare services to individual mem- 
bers 

. Provide field workers to aid the Di- 
visions and local units 

. Provide a professional manual 

. Effect greater co-ordination among 
and with state-wide lay organizations 
in behalf of public education 

. Merge the work of the Public Rela- 
tions and Resolutions committees 
constitutionally 

. Amend Constitution to provide that 
members of the state governing com- 
mittees assume their respective offices 
on January 1 next following their 
election in the fall or July 1 next fol- 
lowing their election in the spring 

. Amend Constitution to provide that 
no new Division shall be created con- 
taining fewer than 1500 paid mem- 
bers 

. Amend Constitution to provide that 

. State governing committee members 
and state delegates be paid members, 
employed in educational work within 


and 
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the respective Divisions 
they are enrolled 

. Amend Constitution to provide that 
state committee members shall serve 
as chairmen ex officio of the respec- 
tive governing committees in the Di- 
visions 

B. Division 

1. Democratize organization and pro- 
cedure through the establishment of 
delegated business assemblies with 
delegates elected by and being re- 
sponsible to local units established 
about district, school building, or 
community areas 

. Maintain governing committees sim- 
ilar to those of the state with the 
chairman of the Division governing 
committees serving as members of 
the respective state governing com- 
mittees 

. Maintain effective public 
and legislative programs 

. Maintain local educational research 
. Provide effective business and pro- 
gram meetings, with the annual busi- 
ness meeting held previous to the an- 
nual program meeting, and with oth- 
‘er business meetings held during the 
year 

. Elect state delegates responsible to 
local groups and the Division, pref- 
erably for terms of more than one 
year, or by some other plan whereby 
there may be provided a continuity 
of representation 

. Provide that all officers, State com- 
mittee members, and State delegates 
shall be paid members employed in 
educational work within the Division 

C. Locat Unit 

. Serve purposes indicated previously 

. Meet frequently 

. Maintain functioning committees 

. Serve as consultant group to the 
Division 

. Serve as the local unit of professional 
organization and study 

. Advance local educational research, 
public relations, legislative, and teach- 
er welfare activities 

. Promote individual membership and 
participation in the local unit, the 
Division, the IL.E.A., and the N.E.A. 

. Promote higher professional stand- 
ards and ethics 

. Promote professional esprit de corps 
and good fellowship 

. Conduct public forums on educational 
and civic problems 


Digest of Board Meeting 


TIME AND Pace: Hotel Chicagoan, 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday, March 29, 
1940, 6:30 p.m. 

PRESENT: President B. F. Shafer, 
Directors E. H. Stullken, Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., V. L. Nickell, and W. C. 
Handlin, and Executive Secretary Irv- 
ing F. Pearson. 

Bustness: Accepted reports of Leg- 
islative Committee and Public Rela- 
tions Council meetings. 1. Nickell; 
2. Stullken. 


in which 


relations 
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Accepted plan outlined by Editor 
and Executive Secretary for includ- 
ing Divisional bulletins in IL.rNotrs 
TEACHER, said bulletins to reach Divi- 
sional members and lay subscribers 
within the respective Divisions. 1. 
Nickell; 2. Stullken. 

Heard Secretary’s report on new 
dues income and problems regarding 
the fiscal and enrollment years. In- 
structed Secretary to prepare detailed 


plans for coinciding fiscal, enrollment, | 


contractual, and official term years be- 
ginning July 1 of each year. 

Heard President recite improve- 
ments in the operation and benefits of 
the new retirement system. 

Secretary reported contacts made 
with gubernatorial and legislative can- 
didates regarding the program of edu- 
cational legislation and political ad- 
vertising in the ILLINots TEACHER. 

Secretary reported departmental 
work progress and the recent opinion 
of the Attorney-General supporting 
the headquarter’s contention that high- 
school equalization funds should not 
be deducted from the basis of deter- 
mining tuition costs to non-high school 
districts. 

Mr. Bright, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, reported further 
plans for the Annual Meeting includ- 
ing his desire for an address by Mr. 
Stullken on the subject, “The Educa- 
tion of the Problem Child.” 
approved plans and officially requested 
Mr. Stullken’s services. 1. Handlin; 
2. Nickell. 


Directed Secretary to arrange meet- | 
ing places for Divisional delegate | 
in connection with Annual | 
Meeting. Directed that departmental | 


bodies 


reports be submitted in printed form 
to Representative Assembly Friday 
afternoon, December 27, with action 
the following morning. 


Authorized a resolution to State | 
Teachers Examining Board requesting | 


professional credit for satisfactory par- 


ticipation in professional study groups | 


meeting regularly to discuss study 
units appearing in the ILLINors 


TEACHER and other professional sub- 


jects. 1. Bright; 2. Handlin. 

Informally approved Secretary’s 
proposal to defer organization of state- 
wide Teacher Welfare Committee until 
next fall. 

Heard Secretary’s proposal for the 
consideration of association purchase 
of a life insurance company to insure 
low life insurance rates to members 
and a financial return to the associa- 
tion. ’ 
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Summer Study in Vacationland 


Oo CALIFORNIA 


o 


405 
University of California 
Summer Sessions 
Berkeley and Les Angeles * July 1 te August 9 








Board | 





Pf Sey Aerie 17toJuly 19 
July 22 to Aug. 23 











UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 

















GOING TO THE N. Y, FAIR? 


For complete comfort and convenience 
make this centrally located hotel your 
headquarters. All rooms with bath 


‘i 2 eS 
HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 WEST 57th ST, NEW YORK CITY 








WANTED! 


SALESMEN 
WITH CAR 


To present a new idea in motion pic- 
ture visual education to schools. 
Should average $75.00 to $100.00 
weekly. Splendid part-time position 
for teachers, principals and superin- 
tendents. References required. Corre- 
spondence invited. 


FILMSETS, INC. 
1111 Armitage Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 














THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 


ject, a anes finger tips; 600,000 entries, 


12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in Supplementary 
reference books. It is truly “‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 





Postponed consideration of appoint- 
ing a Committee on Equal Opportu- 
nity as suggested by a communication 
from Delta Kappa Gamma. 1. Nickell; 
2. Handlin. 

Heard communication from H. L. 
Richards relative to local district tax 
rates. Referred communication to 
Legislative Committee. 

Heard discussion by President Sha- 
fer relative to the proposal of estab- 
lishing effective assessment ratios to 
the State. 

Informally authorized the Secretary 
to assist the development of Future 
Teachers of America chapters in 
teacher-training institutions of Illinois. 

Heard the Secretary’s report regard- 
ing the headquarter’s staff, and in- 
formally agreed to consider contracts 
at the next meeting. 

Informally agreed to meet May 10 
at State headquarters. 

Adjourned: 2:15 a.m., Saturday, 
March 30. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


Letters to an Old Crony 


(Continued from page 280) 
already done so. These volumes, The 
Unique Function of Education in 
American Democracy, The Structure 
and Administration of Education in 
American Democracy, The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, 
and Education and Economic Weil- 
Being in American Democracy, priced 
fifty cents each, are available through 
the N.E.A. offices. These together 
with the new P.T.A. volume, Schools 
for Democracy, constitute a modern 
basic professional library, which I be- 
lieve should be owned by every teacher. 

Then, too, there are the splendid 
penny pamphlets known as Personal 
Growth Leaflets published by the 
N.E.A. Subjects such as Your Life in 
the Making, Your Personality in the 
Making, Shall I Become a Teacher? 
Community Forces and the School, 
The Challenge of a United Profession, 
The Growing Teacher, The Story of 
the N.E.A., Better Salaries for Better 
Schools, Education for the American 
Way of Life, and many other worth- 
while subjects (totaling 178 in all) 
bring a wealth of material, simply and 
effectively stated, at a minimum price. 

I must draw this letter to a close, 
but not before I wish for you and 
yours a very happy and profitable 
vacation. 

Sincerely yours, 





Irv. 
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‘Discovering’ Glacier Park 


(Continued from page 281) 
ing of horses and riders so close they 
can almost be touched. 

The call of the mountains is a real 
call. Throw off the impediments of 
civilization. Go out to the West and 
ride the mountain trails. Throw out 
your chest and’breathe; look across the 
green valleys to wild peaks where 
mountain goats stand impassive on the 
edge of space. Then the mountains 
will get you. You will go back. The 
call is a real call. 

* * * 


@ MRS. Rinehart’s word-picture still 

is a faithful portrait in printer’s ink 
of the original “See America First” 
park. Glacier has not changed, but its 
scenic glories are far more accessible to 
vacationers there today than when the 
Montana Rockies “got” her. 

Glacier is a take-it-easy or come-on- 
let’s-go-vacationland. Within a few 
hours after leaving a luxurious, air- 
conditioned train at either the eastern 
or western rail entrances to the park, 
visitors can be deep in vacation adven- 
tures in the Land of the Shining Moun- 
tains. Or, the visitor can move leis- 
urely from one point of interest to an- 
other, riding the high trails, for in- 
stance, in the Many Glaciers region, 
hiking in the glorious Going-to-the-Sun 
country, fishing at Two Medicine Lake 
and Lake McDonald, and in scores of 
mountain streams, boating on St. Mary 
and Swiftcurrent lakes, and skiing, if 
the season is right, on Logan Pass. 

Glacier has had, almost from the 
day it became a summer recreational 
area, a special appeal for members of 
the teaching profession, scores of whom 
vacation there annually. Some find 
there, through vigorous play impossible 
in the workaday world, relaxation and 
a necessary change of pace. 

They climb into rough but comfort- 
able duds and hit the trails afoot or on 
horseback, letting the mountain winds 
and health-giving sun work their thera- 
peutic wonders. 

Others go in for a mixture of recrea- 
tion and education. They combine fun 
with post-graduate courses in a vast 
out-door university-museum of natural 
sciences. National Park Service rang- 
ers, versed in geology, botany, biology 
and the age-old lore of the region, con- 
duct field trips almost daily and lec- 
ture nightly in the hotels and larger 
chalets. 

Furthermore, nearly all who vaca- 
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tion in Glacier find time to indulge in 
international adventure by crossing the 
“border without bayonets” into Canada 
for a looksee at Waterton Lakes Park, 
which adjoins the Montana playground 
on the north. The beautiful Canadian 
Rockies Park is accessible from Glacier 
by a broad, scenic highway or by horse- 
back from Many Glacier Hotel to the 
American shore of deep, blue Waterton 
Lake and thence by boat to the land of 
the picturesque Mounties. 

Not everyone can, of course, devote 
as much time to “discovering” Glacier 
park as did Mrs. Rinehart; so, avail- 
able to vacationers who must budget 
their time and holiday finances are all- 
expense tours through this magnificent 
mountain wonderland. New rates, low- 
est in park history, become effective 
June 15, when Glacier and Waterton 
Lakes Parks open for the 1940 season. 


Professional Security 


(Continued from page 279) 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 

1. What are the circumstances which have 
prompted studies regarding, and legislation 
and organization for general social security 
during the last several years? What mea- 
sures have been enacted to promote greater 
social security ? 

2. Why has the teaching profession been 
excluded from the benefits and privileges of 
general social security laws? Do teachers 
help in defraying the costs of social security 
even though they receive no direct personal 
benefits? Why and how? 

3. Why is it essential that security be 
provided the members of the teaching pro- 
fession ? 

4. In what respects do the State and the 
schools benefit by the operation of a sound 
and sufficient teacher retirement system? 

5. What returns redound to the benefit 
of the State and its schools through the ef- 
fects of a minimum wage law for teachers? 


THINGS TO DO 

1. Discuss the principles and practices of 
social security with the members of your 
groups and others. 

2. Outline security benefits which you 
feel should apply to the teaching profession. 

3. Discuss your own experiences and ob- 
servations regarding unfortunate results oc- 
curring because of the absence of security 
for the teaching profession. 

4. Discuss the ways in which general so- 
cial security may be advanced by the pro- 
vision of security to the teaching profession. 

5. Have some school board members de- 
scribe some of their experiences with situ- 
ations created by the absence of security 
for the teaching profession. 


THINGS TO READ 
1. Soctar Securtry Boarp, Why Social 
Security? Social Security Board Publica- 
tion—No. 15, 1938. The Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 
2. Natronat EpvucATION 





ASSOCIATION, 
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Researcu Division, A Handbook on Teach- 
er Tenure, 1936. The Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

3. Brycuam, Exotse P., “Teachers Pro- 
fessional Problems—II, Continuing Tenure,” 
I.E.A. Study Unit, Volume II, Number 8, 
the Inxuvors Teacuer, April, 1940. [Illinois 
Education Association, 100 East Edwards 
Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

4. Ixtximvors Lecrstative Councn, Re- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT, Teacher Tenure in Il- 
linois, Publication No. 11, March, 1939, with 
particular reference to teachers outside Chi- 
cago. 

5. NationaL EpvucatTion ASSOCIATION, 
ComMMITTEE ON TENURE, Minimum Salary 
Laws for Teachers, January, 1937. The As- 
sociation as above. 

6. Nationa Epucation Association, Re- 
SEARCH Division, The Status of the Teach- 
ing Profession, March, 1940. The Association 
as above. 

7. Karraker, O. M., “Teachers Retire- 
ment System of the State of Illinois,” 1939. 
O. M. Karraker, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

8. Ixxmvors Epucation Association, The 
New Downstate Teachers Retirement Law, 
September, 1939. The Association as above. 





Rural Life Conferences 


A series of conferences relating to various 
phases of rural life are being planned for the 
first week in September. Sponsors are the 
extension service of the University of Illi- 
nois, the Illinois Church Council, Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and the 
I.E.A. Plans are to hold conferences at eight 
points in the State September, 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 282) 

the like cease to be the central fac- 
tors in planning a school program. 
Solutions Wanted 

Two principle methods have been 
tried by rural schools to solve the 
problem of the daily program. One 
consists of making various combina- 
tions of classes or grades. The other 
provides that recitations in the sub- 
jects shall be held only on alternate 
days, or twice a week. Each of these 
methods is capable of many variations. 
I would like to publish on this page 
practical suggestions from the rural 
teachers of Illinois as to how they 
are solving the problem. This is the 
last issue of the ILttrnNors TEACHER 
until fall. Will you not take some 
time during the vacation to describe 
what you are doing? Tell us (1) how 
you converted your community to new 
ideas about the daily program, (2) 
just exactly how you have combined 
classes or alternated subjects, or (3) 
how you provide for children’s activi- 
ties when they are not working with 
the teacher. 
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FAIR Ae “TREAT” 
for TEACHERS-- 


Your trip to the 1940 World’s Fair will 
cost less if you at the Hotel Times 
Square... New 

thrifty teachers. Ideall 


nee lines te the Fair and educational 


recreational centers. 


Singles $2.00 to $3.50 
Doubles 3.00 te 6.00 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


43d St. West of Brocdway 
* NEW YORK * 














USED 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 
FOR SALE 


Incident to completion of new 
elementary school and closing 
of old ten-room building, we 
have movable type children’s 
desks and other good school 
furniture for sale at very low 
prices. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 

















AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED A | yf: Sener 


Visiting two foreign countries 
CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff .. . lage Louise . .. 

nr en Rockies . . ancouver .. . 

. «+ Portland . Columbia River 

San Francisco and its World's 

- Youamite National Park . Los 

Angeles . lyw: Movie Studios 
We icine’ Island . . . Pasadena . 

oid” Spanish — ‘ Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals . de luxe hotels . . . 


hy ht . .  handli f b. 
corer A vecaton i in AIR ‘CONDITIONED 
rn Chicago June 16-30, July 14-28, 
OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
costs as low as $35 
Colorado and Estes Park... 
Yellowstone . Glacier Pork . . . 
. Glacier. California . . . Mon 


Quebec-New England- 
. Sea Breeze cruises on 


Weekly departures 
ASK FOR FOLDERS 
POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, IMinels 
America's Old Reliable Travel Agency 
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National College of Education 


Bee 


observation center. Wide va- 
riety of extra-curricular activ- 
ities. 8 summer classes. 


Senatttus vostGent hall. Located on Chi- 
cago's jovel 4 North Shore near Lake 
M leet ere we offer you cultural 
education plus vocational training. B.E. 
erred (4 yrs.) also 3-year di- 
2-year certificate. rite for 


ist of successful alumnae and complete 
school catalogue. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 028-E, Evanston, Ill. 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 


Positively 
Destroyed 


Your Beauty 
Restored 











MADAME STIVER 


Suite 1025 Marshall Field Annex 
25 E. Washington St., TS enon 











ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Your theses and manuscripts neatly and accurately 
t . 1 carbon included. 4g , - per 1000 
words, outlines and poetry Ic I pay 
return postage, but please add foe te "pill if you 
wish manuscript mailed with cardboard 


Margarette Stump, 1105 S. Fourth Street, 
Charteston, Illinois. 

















Teaching the Newspaper 


(Continued from page 283) 
aims and policies, and the value and 
purpose of various items—such as car- 
toons, comics, literary and art sections, 
sports, financial features, and pictorial 
material. 

The teacher of journalism prepares 
a list of questions as a guide for intel- 
ligent reading. 

1. For every article answer the five 
w’s. Who? Where? Why? When? What? 

2. Regarding who answer also who wrote 
it and who will read it. 

3. Why was the story printed? 

4. Why does it have this important or 
non-important position? 

5. Where did the newspaper get the 
facts? 

6. Where did the original news tip come 
from? 

7. Who was interviewed? 

8. Why are certain facts included and 
others perhaps omitted? 


On succeeding days the pupils use 
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various papers in class to study points 
so far presented and to find in print 
illustrations of the various topics. They 
also look for these new types of infor- 
mation: 

The size of a newspaper of 32 pages is 
comparable to that of an ordinary novel. 
Newspapers are conservative, or learned, or 
average, or sensational because such differ- 
ences are to be found among the people who 
read them: the learned or the thinkers; the 
conservatives, who think they think; the 
average, who read but do not think; the 
lovers of the sensational, who look for scan- 
dal and the gruesome. The very illiterate 
probably do not read at all. 

Advertisers demand of the paper in which 
they advertise the class of readers who will 
buy what they advertise. Connections, 
therefore, must exist between the nature of 
the newspaper subject matter and the sub- 
ject matter of the advertisements. Some 
newspaper writers express their own opin- 
ions. The signed article, the editorial, and 
the column are important features to read 
in order to get others’ opinions. Newspaper 
style is effective because of its brevity, con- 
ciseness, and force. The important facts 
always come at the beginning of the article; 
the climax is reversed in the news story and 
the literary article. 


Activities 

Pupils bring into this study many 
varieties of newspapers from various 
personal sources: the local publications, 
small town and county weeklies, for- 
eign papers. They compare newspaper 
and radio reports of the same news 
article. They compare the treatment 
of the same political matter in papers 
of differing political views. They watch 
the wording of important items to try 
to detect prejudice, bias, propaganda. 
Great care is taken to lead the pupils 
to be broad-minded and understanding 
so that the study of propaganda does 
not make them cynical. They are led to 
find propaganda that they consider 
would be beneficial to the greater num- 
ber as well as that which would be 
harmful to the majority. They are en- 
couraged to find examples of the use 
of propaganda in the historical events 
of the distant past. 

Class discussions, forums, panel 
groups, and single oral reports give ex- 
cellent opportunity for linking oral 
activities with the work of the English 
classes. Pupils pian interviews, invite 
members of the local press to class, in- 
troduce the speakers, question them, 
and, in general, link this work to other 
classwork. They practice writing school 
and local news, features, sport stories 
and editorials. They judge their own 
productions by the standards set for 
good news writing. They study the dif- 
ferent types of humor found on the 
comic pages. They discuss the reasons 
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why high-school pupils should read the 
newspapers. 

Vocabulary becomes a source of in- 
terest when the pupil observes that the 
newspaper field has its own particular 
vocabulary, as have other industries; 
that the average reading vocabulary of 
the news column, aside from foreign 
and technical terms, is that of the ado- 
lescent. New words, military words, 
words common to advertisements, the 
uses of the adjective and verb in ad- 
vertisements are emphasized in vocab- 
ular study. 


Help from Journalism Students 

There are many aids to such study. 
Miss Katherine Obye, teacher of jour- 
nalism, trains the pupils in her news 
writing classes to talk to other classes 
on the subjects indicated for this work; 
she also prepares a pamphlet of study 
helps for teachers. The department 
head gives teachers outlines of objec- 
tives and devices as well as the specific 
steps for each day’s work, and keeps 
examples of many successful devices 
used in previous work. Excellent arti- 
cles in the English Journal and Quill 
and Scroll and, occasionally in Every- 
day Reading and Scholastic offer many 
suggestions. Books on the study of 
journalism are also helpful. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the New York 
Times publish many helpful bulletins 
and other guides for the study of the 
newspaper. Some of these are free; 
a few have a nominal price. 

At the close of the unit an activity 
test is given. Pupils are given papers, 
pins, and scissors and asked to clip, 
label, and file under the correct head- 
ings examples of various topics studied; 
such as terminology, methods of propa- 
ganda, low or high standards, news 
sources, various departments, editorial 
policy, non-news material. 


Evaluation 

The values of such study are, as has 
been said before, very practical. In no 
other unit work in English are the 
pupils so interested. They come to 
school with reports of the interest their 
parents show in their study. 

Those in other classes ask when it 
will be their turn to do the unit. There 
is difficulty in keeping the newspapers 
on hand until the study is complete. 
There are constant requests to “bor- 
row” certain papers of higher merit 
than others. How well the study will 
carry over into future practices only 
the years can tell. We can only give 
them a light to guide their paths, and 
we hope that they will keep it burning. 
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Schoo! Public Relations 
Regional Conference 


As Methods of Meeting Attacks Upon the Public Schools Were Discussed 


Reading from left to right: 


Elizabeth M. Pollock, Affiliated Teachers Associations of 


Illinois, Springfield; Louise Sullivan, Joliet Teachers Association; Karl H. Berns, Ohio 
Education Association; Florence Wolfe, Joliet Township High School Teachers Associa- 


tion; Otis A. Crosby, Detroit (Michigan) Education News; 


A. H. Rice, Michigan Educa- 


tion Journal, Lansing; Belmont Farley, National Education Association; B. I. Griffith, 
Illinois Education Association, Springfield; Bernice D. Gestie, Minnesota Journal of Edu- 


cation, St. Paul; 


R. I. Damon, Lincoln School, Peoria. 


® THE first in a series of regional 

public relations conferences, spon- 
sored jointly by the N.E.A. publicity 
department and the School Public Re- 
lations Association, was held in Chi- 
cago, May 2. 

The first session was taken up large- 
ly with the listing of organizations 
active in their attacks upon public 
education, such as the Citizens’ Public 
Expenditure Survey, Inc. of New York, 
the Michigan Survey of Public Ex- 
penditures, and Ohio State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Otis Crosby, representing the 
Detroit schools, told the story of their 
successful counter attack on the Mich- 
igan Survey of Public Expenditures. 
When the representative of the Sur- 
vey, Mr. Hugh C. White, appeared 
before Detroit audiences to attack the 
Detroit schools, he was greeted with 
pertinent questions. Mr. White’s lack 
of information regarding the conduct 
of the schools was readily exposed when 
subjected to this method. 

He was asked: “Who are you?” 
and “Who is financing your organiza- 
tion?” The concerns financing the 
Michigan Survey of Public Expendi- 
tures were addressed in an open letter 
over the signature of the president of 
the Detroit Teachers Association, 
pointing out the misstatements being 
made by their representative. This 
resulted in the withdrawal of support 
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Joe E. Hickey, principal, junior high school, Glen Ellyn; H. F. Gilson, 
Chicago Board of Education; T. R. Smith, principal, 


township high school, Roanoke; 


from the Survey group by a least one 
of the financing groups. 

After a discussion of the problem of 
meeting criticism of public education 
by speakers employed to appear be- 
fore teachers’ associations, the group 
went on record as favoring a require- 
ment that all educational speakers 
furnish at least a digest of their speech- 
es to be delivered before educational 
organizations, and in addition a ver- 
batim statement of any criticisms of 
public schools. The group agreed that 
it should be stipulated also that any 
criticism of the public schools be con- 
structive rather than destructive. 

If this recommendation is carried 
out, it will be possible for organizations 
employing speakers to furnish the 
press with accurate statements of the 
speakers’ remarks concerning public 
education. It will also prevent any 
loose statements concerning the public 
schools and possible misquotations by 
the press. 

The Ohio Education Association re- 
ported a successful series of radio pro- 
grams honoring the various cities of 
the State in which the programs origi- 
nated. The programs are broadcast 
over a state-wide chain, and consist 
largely of music furnished by school 
organizations, with a short “plug” for 
public education. 

A great deal of interest was shown 
in the organization for public relations 
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T.c. 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


SPECIAL PRE-VACATION OFFER 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you protection the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into Fall. 

Write today—No Agent will call. 


Teachers — Underwriters, 389 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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THE MOORING 


SMALL, INFORMAL, MODERN HOTEL 
ON LAKE MACATAWA. 24FT. SAILBOAT 
FOR DAY AND NIGHT CRUISES INTO 
LAKE MICHIGAN ¢ PRIVATE BEACH 
CONCRETE PLAY COURT ¢ WRITE FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 
PEARL V. MacARDLE 
ROUTE 4 HOLLAND, MICH. 


CARTER'S ALL EXPENSE PLAN WEST By 
Wwe? 




















See New England 


this summer 


Two teachers wishing travel, will rent their 
Maine seashore cottages to appreciative adults. 
Easy driving distance all N.E. shore and moun- 
tain resorts. Illinois references given and asked. 
Correspondence solicited. Address Box F, Illinois 
= 100 East Edwards Street, gfield, 








in Illinois. The repést from Kansas, 
distributed at the meeting, revealed 
that the Kansas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation is organizing their public rela- 
tions program on lines similar to that 
in operation in Illinois. 

Last year the Legislature in Michi- 
gan cut State-aid for education $5 ,000,- 
000. The Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation employed the Michigan Public 
Opinion Surveys to determine the ex- 
tent to which the public supported this 
action. Sixty-eight percent did not 
approve ; nineteen percent did; thirteen 
percent had no opinion. When asked 
whether the full amount of State-aid 
should be restored even if it meant in- 
creased taxes, 76 percent answered yes ; 
18 percent answered mo, and only 6 
percent had no opinion. 

Representatives were present from 
the education associations of Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Illinois; the Detroit public schools; 
Chicago, Peoria, and DuPage Valley 
Divisions of the I.E.A.; Chicago pub- 
lic schools; Joliet Teachers Associa- 
tion; Peoria Teachers Association; and 
the Affiliated Teachers Associations of 
Illinois. —B.1.G. 
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Real Springtime in 
Santa Fe Trailways Ad 


Along the Santa Fe Trail, when new 
life is surging through all nature in 
preparation for her gala summertime 
display, wild roses bloom in profusion. 
In a way, the wild rose symbolizes “the 
Trail.” 

To bring you a bit of that indescrib- 
able splendor of “the Trail” in Spring- 
time, Santa Fe Trailways officials 
selected essential oils of several per- 
fumes and blended them to recreate the 
delicate scent of the Wild Rose. This 
perfume was mixed with the ink used in 
printing the Santa Fe Trailways ad- 
vertisement on the back page of this 
magazine. 








WE FIND POSITIONS 


for all types of teachers. Demand espe- 
cially good for Commerce, 8S. H. i- 
culture and S. H. Home Economics. 
Register now. Big turn-over antici- 
pated. 
Personal Piacement Bureau 
Clinton, Illinois. 
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Albert Teachers Agency 
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Miles Laboratories 

Moore-McCormack Lines 
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National College of Education 





Are You “Job Satisfied” 


For Next Term? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 

—- —— 1939 fiscal year. Many appointments 

Teachers have a big advantage. Big pay, 
short 4 and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, J E225, Rochester, N.Y., for free 
a= list of government positions for teachers, 
and full particulars telling how to qualify. 





Newson & Company 
LOANED TO TEACHERS— 
college graduates—to pay sum- 


mer schoo! or vacation expenses, 


urgent debts, etc. Low-cost. Pay back during 
school year. Investors, we pay 4% on savings. 
Get details. 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN 


ORGANIZATION 
1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 24 to AUG. 2 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum 
or in service Geskcing promotional ot 
proved methods o: f — While ia 
hicago’s many advantages. 
OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. aw Chicage, Hil. 


for teachers tion 
new ideas in education and a 
Chicago you can combine prof t- 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Room 1509, — 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Established 1885. Our record of placement in all grades of educational institutions 
from University down to Kindergarten is outstanding. Write for information and 
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your vacancies. Careful selection of applicants assured. 


Corresponding iaeuanans 585-5th Ave., N. Y. C.; Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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N.Y.K. Line 

Pennsylvania, Commonwealth of 
Personal Placement Bureau 
Powers Tours 

Rock Island Lines 

Santa Fe Trailways 

Scott, Foresman and Company 
Stiver, Madame 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
Teachers National Loan Organization... 
University of California 

University of Colorado 

University of Illinois 

Washington University 

W-F.E.A. Travel Bureau, Inc 

Winnetka Public Schools 

Winston Company, John C 
YVates-Fischer Teachers Agency 





Calendar 


JUNE 

28 Seventh Annual Conference on Business 
Education. University of Chicago, June 
27-28, 1940. 
General theme: 
What ?” 


30 National Education Association, seventy- 
eighth annual convention. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, June 30-July 4, 1940. 

JULY 

1 National Conference on Student Partici- 
pation in School Administration and Na- 
tional Association of Student Officers, 
joint convention. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
July 1-3, 1940. 

Speakers: Dr. Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association; 
and Dr. William G. Carr, secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission. 


For program and detailed information 
write to Miss Grace M. Anderson, 265 
Madison Street, Brooklyn, New York, or 
Miss Adeline M. Smith, Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

OCTOBER 

4 Illinois Schoolmasters 
Peoria, October 4, 1940. 

4 Eastern Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting. Charleston, 
October 4, 1940. 

11 Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, 
October 11, 1940. 

25 Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rockford, 
October 25, 1940. 


“Business Education for 


Club meeting. 





Educational Use of 
Field Trips 

A conference on the Educational Use of 
Field Trips was held Saturday afternoon, 
May 18, at Northwestern University. Dis- 
cussions pertained to the educational role of 
the field trip, evaluative criteria, teacher 
training for educational use of community 
resources, areas and levels of educational use, 
and actuai experience with the field trip from 
the elementary to the adult level. Educa- 
tional Tours Association of Chicago was 
sponsor. 
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Index to Volume XXVIII 


Academic freedom, 14, 73 

Adams, Karl L., 97, 127, 134, 143, 151, 179, 
248 

Adams, Olga, 170 

Administration of the Schools, The, 243 

—Organization and Administration of Public 
Education, 61; teacher’s place in, 59,203 

Administrative Control of State Teachers 
College Campus Secondary Schools, 248 

Adult education, 63; American Association 
fot Adult Education, 52, 116; conference 
on, 116; Institute on Human Relations, 
51; program at Fisher Community High 
School, 31 

Adult Education, Journal of, 52 

Adult Education Through the High School, 
E. L. Thrig, 31 

Advisory Committee on Education, 
President’s Advisory Committee 

Affiliated Teachers Associations of Illinois, 
Alice McGinty, 224 

Affiliated Teachers Associations of Illinois, 
160, 206, 208, 246, 267, 305; constitution, 
176 

Allotments vs. 
Pearson, 210 

American Answer to Intolerance, An, 60 

American Association for Adult Education, 
52 

American Association of Junior Colleges, 41, 
51, 165 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 29, 116, 136; Yearbook, Schools in 
Small Communities, 15, 58 

American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
231 

—Committee on standards and surveys, 157 


see 


Appropriations, Irving F. 


American Association of University Women, 
125, 212, 214 
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Council on Education, 89, 92, 
Country Life Association, 52, 
Education Week, 1940, 158 

Federation of Teachers, 125, 


Legion, 173, 175 

School Board Journal, 123 

School of the Air, 193 

American Vocational Association, 

American Youth Commission, 203 

ANDERSON, Ervark J.—How We Promoted 
and Organized a Tuition-Supported Junior 
College, 41 

Annual Meeting, a visual presentation, 143, 
144, 145 

Annual Meeting, see Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting 

Are We Being Educated? 156 


Association for Childhood Education, 97, 
170, 193 


203, 


157 


B 

Barton, Esther, 215, 293 

Barton, THomas F.—Teaching Conserva- 
tion in the High School, 71 

Beats, Epcar L.—Easter Seal Sale for Crip- 
pled Children, 184 

Benner, T. E., 248, 249 

“Best Loved Man in Evanston, The,” Ruth 
Longman, 50 

Beu, Frank A., 92, 116, 166 

Bev, F. A—Personal Relations of Teachers 
and Pupils in a Small High School, 79 

Biester, Fred L., 103, 179, 258 

Big Brothers and Sisters Association of IIli- 
nois, 240, 280 

BincHAM, Exoise P.—Editorial, 22, 55, 56, 
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86, 112, 210, 252, 253 

—Report of Editorial Department, 149 

—“Schools in Small Communities,” 58 

—Teachers Professional Problems I]—Con- 
tinuing Tenure, 243 

—The 1939 Distributive Fund Act and the 
Unit Districts, 239 

—Three-Year Contracts Legal, 237 

Blair, Octavia, 100, 124 

Board of Directors, see Illinois Education 
Association, Board of Directors 

Boards of education, 138; budget require- 
ments, 7; Chicago fiscal year, 7; date of 
filing school levy, 7; duties of members, 
105; training for members, 63. See also 
School boards 


Boards of school directors, 138; powers and 
duties of, 105; training for members, 63. 
See also School boards 

Boley, A. W., 103, 118, 124, 178, 188 

Boutin, P. L.—Certification for Elementary 
School Teachers, 211 

Bond laws in Illinois, fallacy in, 49 

Bonds, school district: non-high, to pay tui- 
tion, etc. 7; legislation removing time 
limits, 7 

Bostey, Howarp E.—Some Health Training 
Needs of Teachers, 47 

Boynton, Percy H., 102, 158, 180 

Bridge, L. W., 103, 178, 267, 269 

Bright, Orville T. Jr., 24, 25, 29, 43, 81, 82, 
2d Cover (December), 103, 135, 136, 143, 
151, 179, 180, 188, 206, 268, 269, 301 

Bricut, Orvitte T. Jr.—Financial Support 
for the I. E. A., 15 


Brinpitey, Mrs. E. B.—Parents-Teachers 
Consider “Home Defenses for Democracy,” 
238 


Britton, Ernest R., 97, 127, 135, 159, 181, 
300 

Browne, Robert, 115, 249 

Budgets, school: law amended, 7 

Building fund rate guarantee, 261 

Burbridge, Hester, 2d Cover (December), 
102, 133, 143, 178, 267, 286 

Business education, conference, 60; 
scale for, 60 

Byertey, J. Rov—The Education of Handi- 
capped Children in Illinois, 39 


rating 


Cc 

Calendar of Educational Meetings, 32, 64, 
96, 128, 160, 192, 232, 272, 306 

Carnegie Corporation, The, 89 

Carr, William G., 89, 246 

Carrington, J. W., 90, 115 

Carroll-Miller List of Teaching Aids and 
Educational Materials from Commercial 
Sources, 114 

Census, see Sixteenth Decennial census 

Certification for Elementary School Teach- 
ers, P. L. Bolin, 211 

Certification, see Teachers, certification 

Chambers, M. M., 244 

Champaign County Education Forum, 212 

Champaign public schools, 254 

Champaign Teachers Association, 176, 212 

Chance, Paul B., 103, 130 

Cueney, Ray E.—-Progressive 
Association, 146 

Chicago board of education, 184 

Chicago Heights Teachers Council, 176 

Chicago schools, 305; board of education, 
171; board of examiners, 171; educational 
fund pegged levy, 5, 7, 151, 229; enroll- 
ments, 172; fiscal year, 7; legislation pro- 
posed for, 262; local financial support, 
172; need for tax revision, 172; roll calls 
in House and Senate on S. B. 183 ($48,- 
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Education 


000,000) and S. B. 325 ($52,000,000), 8, 
9, 10, 11; school survey, 243; teachers 
saan 7; tripartite administration, 
1 

Chicago Schools Journal, 116 

Chicago Teachers College, 116, 193 

Chicago Teachers Federation, 152 


Childhood Education, Central Council of, 
170 


Citizenship, education for, 142, 231 

Citizenship recognition day, 158 

City Superintendents Association, see Illinois 
City Superintendents Association 

Clearing House, The, quoted, 59 

Clevenger, A. W., 52 

Cline, Blanche, 97, 127, 134, 143, 144, 179, 
208, 292 

Coatney, Elmer C., 91, 102, 286 

Cobb, T. H., 52, 91, 103, 115, 178, 180 

Code of ethics, see Teaching, ethical stand- 
ards 

Columbia University: conference on educa- 
tion for democracy, 55; Teachers College, 
60, 219 

Community education councils, formation 
of, 212 

Community relations, seminar on, 107 

Community Study Project for Third Grade 
Pupils, A, 48 

Conference on Rural Education, 168 

Conservation, teaching, 71, 78, 128 

Consumer Education Conference, 221 

Continuing Tenure for Teachers, 104 

County and Local Councils in Menard, 91 

County Education Councils, 212 

County Superintendents Association, see 
Illinois County Superintendents Associa- 
tion 

County Superintendents in Session, 130 

Crypt of Civilization, 251 

Curriculum Laboratory in a Grade School 
System, A, Alta McIntire, 114 

Curriculum: community and, 48, 50; ma- 
terials of, 146, 203; physical work should 
be included, 16; remedial reading classes, 
117; rural school, 204; safety education 
in, 75; study of, 52 

—Civil aeronautics in, 116 

—National commission on planning, 52 

Curriculum Study, Society of, 52 

Custodian-Engineer School, Bruce W. Mer- 
win, 256 

D 

Danville Education Association, 176 

Decatur Teachers Association, 176 

Delinquency: Division for Prevention of, 
240, 280; advisory board of, 258 

—Ninth annual delinquency prevention con- 
ference, 240 


Delta Kappa Gamma, 97, 302 


Democratic Candidates for Governor, The, 
196 


Democracy: —and Federal aid, 16; defined, 
16; education for, 16, 50; ignorance of, 
16; in the schools, 73 

DeVinney, Leland C., 102, 158, 180 

Dies Committee, 246 

“Discovering” Glacier Park, 281 


Distributive Fund Act and the Unit Dis- 
tricts, The 1939, Eloise P. Bingham, 239 

District of Columbia, Public Education in 
the, 61 

District unit, see School districts 

Dolch, E. W., 248, 250 

Dr. Roswell C. Puckett, Ben A. Sylla, 62 


E 
Easter Seal Sale for Crippled Children, Ed- 
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gar L. Beals, 184 

Eastern Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, 177 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 51, 
52, 116, 117, 118, 125, 156, 157, 177, 218, 
221, 230, 248, 285 

East St. Louis Grade Teachers Fellowship 
Society, 176 

East St. Louis High School Teachers Organ- 
ization, 176 

East St. Louis Teachers Association, 176 

Economic Well-Being and Education, 298 

Editorial: A Look Ahead, 112; Competition 
for Public Funds, 55; County Superin- 
tendents, 23; Democratic Reappraisal, 
252; Division Reorganization, 252; Eat- 
ing Your Cake and Having It, Too, 55; 
Educational Interpretation Like Charity, 
210; Education and Democracy, 56; Elgin 
First Removed the Cake, 55; Encouraging 
Local Unit Organization, 252; “Enlarging 
the Area of our Common Concerns,” 
112; Equalization Aid to High Schools, 
87; Functions of Local Units, 253; House 
Bill 463, 86; How Much Education Is Go- 
ing to Be Lost? 55; More Money for 
School Districts, 22; Planning School Re- 
organization, 86; Program of Study Basic, 
253; Rural School Fund Reduced, 22; 
Small Schools Are Expensive, 86; Study 
Units Praised, 112; The Attack on the 
Schools, 55; The Quantification of Teach- 
ing, 113; The Teacher and the Law, 235; 
We Hope You’ve Noticed, 210; What to 
Do? 112; Why Was the Bill Defeated? 
86; Write or Rewrite? 22 

Education of Handicapped Children in Illi- 
nois, The, J. Roy Byerley, 39 

Educational Biils Before Congress, 89 

Educational News Briefs, 51, 90, 116, 156, 
177, 230, 248, 284 

Educational Policies Commission, publi- 
cations of, 30, 280, 298, 302. See also Na- 
tional Education Association 

Educational Press Bulletin, see Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Publications of 

Educationally Planned High-School Plant, 
An, 46 

Educators Index, 114 

Elections, school, 241 

Elementary Schooi Library Program, An, 
Emmet L. Morris, 164 


Elementary School Principals Association, 
see Illinois Elementary School Principals 
Association 


Elementary Principals Meet, 160 
Elementary schools, recognition of, 146, 206, 


Elgin public schools, 55, 58 

ENGLEHARDT, NickoLaus L.—Training for 
School Boards? 63 

Equal opportunity, committee on, 302 

Erwin, H. P., 82, 92, 116, 166 

Evanston Teachers Club, 176 

Exhibits, school, 254 

Experiment in Civics Teaching, An, 231 

Experiment in Educational and Vocational 


Guidance Conferences, An, Edson 
Smith, 77 


F 


Federal income tax, teachers to pay, 121 

Federal Aid for Education, 73, 89, 203, 215, 
268, 270 

—Educational Activities of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, 61 

—Principles and Methods of Distributing 
Federal Aid for Education, 61 

—Selected Legal Problems in Providing Fed- 
eral Aid for Education, 61 


Federal Radio Education Committee, 155 
Federal Security Agency, 44 
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Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
173, 284 

Fetzer, Helen F., 131 

Field visitor for school libraries, 27 

Films on War and American Neutrality, 148 

Final Action on School Bills, Irving F. Pear- 
son, 11 

— support of common schools, local, 

, 13 

Financial Support for the I.E.A., Orville T. 
Bright, Jr., 15 

Fintrrock, S. R—The Need for a High- 
School Placement Service, 245 

Fisher, E. C., 2d Cover (December), 97, 143, 
178, 180. 

Fisher Community High School, 31 

Fisher High School Adult Education Pro- 
gram, 4, 31 

For President of the N. E. A., 277 

Forrest, DorotHy—Moline’s Hoffman, 297 

Foster, EstHer B.—Illinois State Branch of 
A. C. E., 170 

Founding of the American Public School 
System, The, microfilm, 231 

Frazer, B. J., 103, 215 

Fulkerson, Elbert, 127, 159, 300 

Fun in San Francisco, Fred G. Tredway, 202 

Future Teachers of America, 302 


G 

Galena High School, 245 

Galesburg Teachers Ciub, 176 

Galva public schools, 109 

General Education Board, 89, 92, 165 

Glickman, Frances, 135, 158, 180 

“Good Schools for All the Children,” illus- 
trated lecture, 96 

Good Schools for All the Children, 147 

Goopier, Froyp T.—School Boards of Iili- 
nois, 105 

Gordon, B. E., 103, 268, 269 

Governor of Illinois, office of, candidates 
for: democratic, 196; republican, 197 

Graham, J. W., 103 

Green, Dwight H., 197 

Green, Will A., 103, 180, 181 

GrirritH, B. I.—Report of Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, 147 

Grigsby, Paul A., 127, 178, 249 

Grimm, Lester R.—Interpreting Recent 
Common School Legislation, 5 

—Report of Director of Research, 141 

Guidance: administration of program, 109; 
board and community support, 109; con- 
ference, 77, 249; philosophy of, 109; tech- 
niques for informing the public, 110 

Guidebook for Teacher Organizations, 223 


H 

Hammack, J. H., 90, 127, 292 

Hancock, C. U., 127, 181, 208 

Handicapped children, education of, 151, 
184, 229, 261, 262;, appropriation for, 6; 
classes of, 39; excess cost, 40; legislation 
defeated, 5; medical care through Social 
Security Act, 64; neglected types of handi- 
capped children, 40; present situation in 
Illinois, 39; in Chicago, 39; provision for 
in school law, 39; reference to Publica- 
tion Number 10 of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Illinois Legislative Council, 
40; roll calls in House and Senate on 
S. B. 352, 8, 9, 10, 11; S. B. 352 vetoed, 
60; Sixty-first General Assembly, 40 

Handlin, W. C., 132, 135, 179, 188, 206, 301 

Harte, Louise—Miss Mary Italin—Teacher 
of Three Generations, 120 

Health education, 47; playlets for puppet 
shows, 60 


Heard at San Francisco, 16 

Hesdcison, BE. B., 135, 180 

Hershey, Harry B., 196 

Hester, Harriet H., 2d Cover (December), 
129, 143, 178, 180, 259 

High School at Work, The, 52 

High school conference, see University of Illi- 
nois 

High School Opportunities in Illinois, film, 
147 


High School Principals Association, see Illi- 
nois High School Principals Association 

High schools, accrediting of, 146 

—Equalization aid for, 132, 151 

—Flat grants in aid to, 229; legislation de- 
feated, 5; roll calls in House and Senate, 
8, 9, 10, 11 

Hinkel, H. E., 209, 258 

Hinrichs, Amy H., 2d Cover (December), 97, 
102, 132, 136, 158, 180 

Hinricus, AMy H.—A Message to Teachers, 
62 

Hoffman, D. B., 297 

Hoitmes, Kay—The Natchez Pilgrimage, 169 

“Home Defenses for Democracy,” Mrs. E. 
B. Brindley, 238 

Horner, Henry, 140, 196 

Houston, Thomas B., 92, 103 

How to Organize, 223 

How We Promoted and Organized a Tui- 
tion-Supported Junior College, Einar J. 
Anderson, 41 

Hurst, Homer—Personal Relations of 
Teachers and Pupils in a Small High 
School, 79 


I 


Inric, E. L—Adult Education Through the 
High School, 31 

Illinois Agricultural Association, 108, 124, 
125, 129, 147, 206, 208 

Illinois Association for the Crippled, 125, 
184 

Illinois Association of Deans of Women, 231 

Illinois Association of School Boards, 104, 
118, 125, 212, 241 

—Joint meeting with Illinois City Superin- 
tendents Association, 115 

—State appropriation to, 6, 123 

Illinois Church Council, 108, 124, 125, 147, 
238 

Illizois City Superintendents Association, 97, 
168 


—Joint meeting with Illinois Association of 
School Boards, 115 

Illinois Commission for Physically Handi- 
capped Children, 40 

lliinois Community Relations Seminar, 108 

Illinois Conference on Social Welfare, 118, 
124, 125 

Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
28, 40, 108, 124, 125, 129, 137, 140, 147, 
193, 212, 214, 241 

—Annual convention, April 16-18, 1940, 238 

Illinois Council for the Social Studies, 90, 
177, 240, 261 

Illinois County Superintendents Association, 
40, 97, 125, 134, 168 

—Annual meeting, 130; officers, 130; pro- 
gram of legislation, 130 


LE.A. at Work, 28, 212 


1.E.A. Contributes to the Crypt of Civiliza- 
tion, The, Irving F. Pearson, 251 


Illinois Education Association, 40, 124, 125, 
129, 193; financial support for, 15; dele- 
gate assembly, 69; purpose of, 73 

—Affiliation of local organizations with, 159 

—Board of Directors, 56, 69, 97; report of, 
159, 181 

—Board of Directors, meetings of: Novem- 
ber 20, 1938, 24; December 3, 1938, 25; 
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January 21, 1939, 25; March 11, 1939, 
29; June 3, 1939, 29; September 17, 1939, 
43; September 29, 1939, 81; September 30, 
1939, 82; October 15, 1939, 82; December 
15-16, 1939, 151; February 9-10, 1940, 206 

—Resolution directed to Illinois Normal 
School Board regarding. attempted dis- 
missal of a normal school president, 73, 
158; statement of principles and practices 
pertaining to teachers colleges, 151, 180 

—Budget, income and appropriations, 1940, 
127 

—Budgeting and bookkeeping system, 140, 
151 


—Building, 140, 179 

—Committees of: Appropriations, change in 
name, 69.—Auditing, 29, 2d Cover (Dec- 
ember), 150, 180, 208; members of, 127; 
report of, 183 —Credentials, 24, 134, 152; 
report of, 178.—Finance, 25, 69, 2d Cover 
(December), 136, 152; recommended 
budget revised, 180; members of, 103; re- 
port of, 127; work of, 70.—Larger Dis- 
trict Unit, 73, 97, 134, 152, 179; mem- 
bers of, 127—Legislation, 69, 74, 2d Cov- 
er (December), 152, 181, 208; members 
of, 103; report of, 72; work of, 70— 
Nominations, 69, 2d Cover (December), 
135; report of, 179.—Pensions, 141.—Pub- 
lic Relations, 208—Reorganization, 97, 
135, 148, 181, 206, 208, 253; members 
of, 127; summary of report, 159.—Resolu- 
tions, 69, 2d Cover (December), 180; 
members of, 103; new and amended reso- 
lutions, 189; report of, 73; work of, 70— 
Teachers Credit Unions, 159—Teacher 
Training, 97, 134, 151, 179, 199, 208; 
members of, 29, 127——Tenure, 97, 134, 
179; members of, 127; report of, 104.— 
Teacher Welfare, 208. 

—Constitution and By-Laws, amendments 
proposed, 2d Cover (December), 135, 152, 
179, 188; amendment to provide for in- 
creased dues, 30; Articles IV, VI and VIII, 
189; amendments ratified, 179 


summary of reports of: Finance, 136; 
Larger District Unit, 134; Legislation, 
159; Nominations, 135; Reorganization, 
159; Resolutions, 158; Teacher Training, 
134; Tenure, 134; Departmental reports, 
134; Morgan County Education Council, 
133; NEA Director for Illinois, report of, 
136; Newly elected officers, 132; Past 
Presidents’ Breakfast, 133; President’s ad- 
dress, 132; statement by secretary, State 
Teachers Pension and Retirement Fund, 
135; “The Adams Family,” 133; Women 
Delegates Luncheon, 134 

—Executive Secretary, 56, 69, 70, 72, 81, 
82, 95, 2d Cover (December), 97, 158, 
179, 206, 208; Report of, 139 

—Headquarters staff, 69, 73, 103; appoint- 
ments authorized, 208 

—ItitnoIs TEACHER, 20, 24, 28, 29, 43, 56, 
69, 70, 81, 140, 149, 152, 166, 208, 210; 
change in name, 25 


Legislation, Program of, 139, 141, 142, 151, 


208, 212; assessment of property, 72; cer- 
tification, 72; codification of school law, 
72; education of handicapped children, 72; 
financial support for office of Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State teach- 
ers colleges and State university, 72; legal 
status of school superintendent, 72; legis- 
lation pertaining to Chicago only, 72; 
minimum wage, 72; nine months school 
term, 72; reappropriation of delinquent 
taxes, 72; school district reorganization, 
72; state adoption of textbooks, 72; state 
school distributive fund, 72; tax limita- 
tions, 72; teachers, tenure of position, 72; 
transportation assistance, 72; unit district 
tax rates, 72 

—Some Facts in Support of the Program 

of Legislation, 201 


—Membership, 151, 222; all-inclusive mem- 


bership in national, state and Divisional 
units, 140, 152; enrollments, 32, 222; 
membership dues, 43 


berry, 137; No. 6, Some Problems Con- 
cerning Public Education in Chicago, 
Board of Directors, Chicago Division, Lyle 
H. Wolf, President, 171; No. 7, Profes- 
sional Problems of Illinois Teachers, Helen 
R. Messenger, 199; No. 8, Teachers Pro- 
fessional Problems II—Continuing Tenure, 
Eloise P. Bingham, 243; Security for the 
Teaching Profession, Irving F. Pearson, 
278 

—Treasurer’s report, summary of, 135; re- 
port in full, 182 

—Work of, 173; accomplishments, 69 

IEA Reorganization Committee Reports, 300 

Illinois Elementary School Principals Asso- 
ciation, 52, 97, 158, 159, 168; constitu- 
tion of, 118; officers, 118; organization 
of, 118; program of, 160; request for af- 
filiation with IEA, 189; resolutions of, 181 

Illinois Federation of Colleges, 125 

Illinois Federation of Labor, 125 

Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, 125, 
214 

Illinois High School Association, 124 

Illinois High School Principal’s Association, 
124, 168 

Illinois, historic sites in, 20 

Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 108, 125, 
129, 214 

Illinois Industrial Education Association, 249 

Illinois Joint Committee for Educational 
Legislation, 125 

Illinois League of Women Voters, 125, 214 

Illinois Legislative Council, 125 

Illinois Library Association, 125 

Illinois Municipal League, 124, 125 

Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, 125, 179; 
grade school list, 22; high school list, 56; 
report to IEA Delegate Assembly, 188 

—Report of Manager, 190 


Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 40 

Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 40 

Illinois State Branch of A.C.E., Esther B, 
Foster, 170 


—NEA delegates expenses, 208 

—Officers, 103 

—President’s Message, 167 

—Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 178 
—Public Relations, 73, 91, 111, 137; divi- 


—Divisions, 74; Chicago delegation to 
Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting, 178; organ- 
ization of, 168; reorganization of, 252 

—Divisions of: Blackhawk, 100, 178, 182, 
222; Central, 42, 178, 182, 222; Chicago, 
178, 182, 222; East Central, 30, 178, 182, 


222; Eastern, 82, 166, 178, 182, 222; Du- 
Page Valley, 27, 178, 182, 209, 222; Illi- 
nois Valley, 59, 178, 182, 214, 222; Lake 
Shore, 178, 182, 222, 252; Mississippi Val- 
ley, 90, 178, 182, 222; Northeastern, 178, 
182, 222; Northwestern, 178, 182, 222; 
Peoria, 58, 178, 182, 222; Rock River, 178, 
182, 214, 222; South Central, 178, 182, 
222; Southeastern, 153, 178, 182, 222; 
Southern, 61, 77, 178, 182, 223; South- 
western, 44, 178, 182, 223; Western, 178, 
182, 223 

—Divisions, meetings of: Blackhawk, 124; 
Chicago, 261; DuPage Valley, 258; East 
Central, 91; Eastern, 92; Illinois Valley, 
166; Lake Shore, 267; Mississippi Valley, 
92; Northeastern, 269; Northwestern, 152; 
Rock River, 215; Southwestern, 153; 
Western, 76 

—Divisions, publications of: Lake Shore 
School Bulletin, 253; Southeastern Divi- 
sion Bulletin, 153; Southern Illinois 
Schools, 77 

—Editorial Department, 69, 70, 2d Cover 
(December) ; Report of Director, 149, 179 

—Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting, 132; An- 
nual Meeting, A Visual Presentation, 143, 
144, 145; Information for Delegates, 103; 
Program for, Second Cover (December) ; 
Past Presidents Breakfast, 97; Speakers, 
102; Women Delegates, 97 

—Mimeographed copies of official minutes, 
160 


—Report of: Address by Miss Amy Hin- 
richs, president of NEA, 136; adoption of 
amendments to Constitution and By-laws, 
135; banquet, 158; Board of Directors, 
summary of report of, 159; Committees, 
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sional conferences, 112; Public Relations 
Council, 56, 82, 148, 152, 214; program, 
28, 132; regional conferences, 28, 147; 
teacher study groups, 139 


—Public Relations Department, 25, 69, 82, 


96, 2d Cover (December), 139, 152, 178, 
179, 206, 212; newspaper releases, 147; 
State Fair Exhibit, 147; visual aids, 147 
—Publications: Good Schools for All 
the Children, 147; “Special Issue of the 
Illinois Teacher,” 148; Legislative Bul- 
letin, 148 

—Report of Director, 147 

—Work of, 56, 70, 168 


—Research Department, 69, 82, 2d Cover 


(December), 152, 179 

—Publications, 142; Cost of Proposed 
Future State Aid Programs, 206; Minor 
State Aids to Schools in Illinois, 206; 
Shall Educational and Building Funds 
be Merged? 141; State Aid Issues in Il- 
linois, 206 

—Report of Director, 141 

—Study projects: State common school 
aids, 141; merging of educational and 
building funds, 141 

—Work of, 56, 70, 167 


—Study Units, monthly, 28, 29, 112, 134, 


178, 214, 248, 253; No. 1, Interpreting 
Recent Common School Legislation, Les- 
ter R. Grimm, 5; No. 2, The Education 
of Handicapped Children in Illinois, J. 
Roy Byerley, 39; No. 3, The Work of 
The Illinois Education Association, S. B. 
Sullivan, 69; No. 4, School Boards of 
Illinois, Floyd T. Goodier, 105; No. 5, 
What Should Be Public Responsibility 
Toward Education? Catharine C. Mul- 
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Illinois State Department of Finance, 125 

Illinois State Department of Public Health, 
108, 124, 125 

Illinois State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 108, 125 

Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education, 151 


Illinois State Federation of Teachers, 104 
Illinois State Historical Society, 117 
Illinois State Planning Commission, 125 


Illinois State Library, 125, 129, 180; field 
visitor for, 27 


Illinois Normal School Board, 73, 151, 185 


Illinois State Normal University, 51, 52, 90, 
116, 117, 125, 156, 157, 177, 217, 230, 
231, 248, 250, 284, 285, 288 

Illinois State Rural Education Committee, 


see Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Rural Education Committee 


Illinois State teachers colleges: biennial ap- 
propriation to, H. B. 321, 8; roll calls 
in House and Senate, 8, 9, 10, 11; enroll- 
ments, 51, 90, 118, 157; State Fair ex- 
hibit, 52; statement pertaining to dismis- 
sal of a normal school president submit- 
ted as part of IEA Board of Directors re- 
port, 188 

Illinois State Teachers Examining Board, 
174, 180, 193, 301 


Illinois State Teachers Pension and Retire- 
ment System, 132, 135, 167, 179, 278; ad- 
ministration, 37; benefits to rural teach. 
ers, 206; legislation enacted, 7, 15; roll 
calls in House and Senate on H. B. 499, 
8, 9, 10, 11 
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Ittrnois TEACHER, see Illinois Education As- 
sociation, Initmvo1is TEACHER 


Illinois Women’s Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee, 124, 125 

Income tax for Illinois, 262, 263 

Income tax, see Federal Income Tax 

Institute for Propaganda Analysis, The, 60 

Inter-American Relations, 18, 120 

International Institute of Teachers College, 
Educational Yearbook, 50 

International relations, 74 

Interpreting Recent Common School Legis- 
lation, Lester R. Grimm, 5 


Intolerance: Council Against Intolerance in 
America, 60; An American Answer to In- 
tolerance, 60 


Iroquois County School Masters Quartet, 
143, 144, 158 


Italin, Mary, 120 


J 
Jacksonville High School Teachers Club, 176 
Jensen, Frank A., 115, 179, 188, 294 
John Dewey Society, Yearbook of the, 203 
Joun, Metite.—Teaching the Newspaper in 
the High School, 283 
Johnson, William T., 248, 249 
Joint Meeting of City Superintendents and 
School Boards of State, 115 
Joliet Teachers Association, 176, 305 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College Teachers Association, 176, 305 
Jordan, Roy V., 97, 127, 134, 179, 191 
Junior Colleges, see American Association of 


K 

Karraker, O. M.—The New Illinois Teach- 
ers Retirement System, 37 

Keeter, Otrts—Midwest Rural Conference 
for Illinois, 213 

Keenan, Robert C., 25, 29, 43, 81, 82, 2d 
Cover (December), 97, 127, 136, 151, 158, 
180, 184, 208 

Keener, Edward C., 181, 188, 261 

Kelly, Glenn K., 115, 118, 143, 292 

Kesterson, Ernet J.—The School Exhibit, 
254 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, 118, 244, 259 

Koos, Leonard V., 51, 165 

Krueger, Maynard C., 102, 158, 180 
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Lancaster, T. J.—Under the Wheel—Facts 
and Figures, 53 

—Under the Wheel—II Pedagogy of Safety 
Education, 75 

Lawson, Dovctas E—A Major Fallacy in 
Illinois School Bond Laws, 49 

Legion Appoints Education Commission, 175 

Legislation, Program of, 139, 141; see also 
LE.A.—Program of Legislation 

Legislation, Sixty-First General Assembly 

—Elementary schools, recognition standards, 
206 

—Equalization aid to high schools, 87, 228 

—Important roll calls, 8, 9, 10, 11 

—Interpreting Recent Common School, 5; 
important measures lost, 5; local school 
finance legislation, 7; State school finance 
laws, 5; teacher retirement law, 7 
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5, 8, 37, 40, 74, 132 
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24, 43, 81, 111, 151, 175, 205, 241, 280 
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ciations of Illinois, 224 

MclIntime, Atta—A Curriculum Laboratory 
in a Grade School System, 114 
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136, 143, 144, 180, 182 

McIntosh, W. R., 24, 153 

McTaggart, Dan L., 267, 269 

Melton, Monroe, 42, 180 

Menard County Education Council, 111 

Menard County Teachers *Council, 91 

Merwin, Bruce W., 51, 127, 132, 135, 178, 
179, 181, 188, 208 

Merwin, Bruce W.—Custodian-Engineer 
School, 256 


Message to Teachers, A, Amy H. Hinrichs, 
62 
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Keeler, 213 

Miller, C. E., 103, 132, 135, 178, 179, 188, 
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wage 
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Library Program, 164 
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Mu perry, CATHARINE C——What Should Be 


Public Responsibility Toward Education? 
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Music Instruction by Radio in Sangamon 
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—Bulletins of, 220; Journal of the National 
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—Classroom Teachers, Department of, 223 
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tee on academic freedom, 14; commit- 
tee on all-inclusive membership, 14; com- 
mittee on ethics, 220; committee on inter- 
national relations, 143; committee on sup- 
ply, preparation, and certification of 
teachers, 14; committee on tenure, 243; 
legislative commission, 14; National Coun- 
cil on Education, 14; National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, 14 

—Educational Policies Commission, 71; 
study of relation of economics to educa- 
tion, 158; study of citizenship teaching 
in the secondary schools, 158 

—Future Teachers of America, 158 

—Illinois Director of, 2d Cover (Decem- 
ber); report of, presented to LE.A., 18( 

—Memberships, 192; all-inclusive enroll- 
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Annual Meeting, LE.A., 97; message of, 
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—Rural Education, Department of, 213 
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Need for a High-School Placement Service, 
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Non-high school districts: increased tax rate 
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H. B. 378, 8, 9, 10, 11; time limit on 
bonds, 7 
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sion: meeting, May 3 and 4, 1940, 246 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 51, 
90, 116, 125, 156, 157, 170, 177, 218, 246, 
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School of Education, 193, 219 


Nursery schools, see Pre-school education 
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Pearson, Irving F., 7, 14, 24, 25, 29, 43, 
72, 81, 82, 115, 127, 129, 143, 151, 158, 
159, 170, 179, 180, 193, 206, 215, 240, 246, 
258, 259, 269, 300, 301 

Pearson, Irvinc F.—Allotments vs. Ap- 
propriations, 210 

—Digest of Board Decisions, 24, 25, 29, 43, 
44, 81, 82, 151, 152, 206, 208, 301 

—Final Action on School Bills, 11 
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—Letters to an Old Crony, 24, 43, 81, 111, 
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—Presenting a Record of Important Roll 
Calls, 8 

—Proceedings of the Eighty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the I.E.A., 178 

—Report of Executive Secretary, 139 

—Reversed Opinion Saves H. S. Aid, 210 

—Security for the Teaching Profession, 278 

—Tinted Records, 184 

Pensions, see Illinois State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement Fund 

Peoria Teachers Association, 305 

Personal Relations of Teachers and Pupils in 
a Small High School, F. A. Beu and 
Homer Hurst, 79 

Pickering, W. L., 129, 130, 215, 238, 259 

Placement of Teachers, 1939, 140 

Placher, Carl, 159, 181, 289 

Plan Series of Rural Education Conferences, 
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Population, income groups in U. S., 198; 
school, 198 

Pre-school education, 73 

Presenting a Record of Important Roll 
Calls, Irving F. Pearson, 8 

President’s Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, 61 

Proceedings of Eighty-Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing, Irving F. Pearson, 178 

Professional Problems of Illinois Teachers, 
Helen R. Messenger, 199 

Program of Legislation, see Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Legislation, program of 

Progressive Education Association, 146, 158; 
conference on legislation, 203; national 
conference, 203 
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P. T. A. to Use Association Study Units, 28 

Public Relations Council Meets, 214 


Public relations, 154, 203, 210, 305; see 
also Illinois Education Association, Pub- 
lic Relations 

Public Salary Tax Act of 1939, 121 
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Puppetry, 60: Fist Puppetry, 60; Book of 
Puppets, 60 

Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy, The, 71 
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Reever, Epwin H.—Teaching in the Rural 
School, 45, 88, 119, 154, 173, 204, 242, 282 

Reeves, Floyd W., 16, 203 

Relief, funds for, 181 
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Reorganization of School Districts, 
School districts 
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Resources and education, 146 


Retirement, see Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement Fund 
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Rural education, 45, 58, 88, 119, 129, 154, 
173, 204, 205, 213, 226, 242, 259, 282 

—Activity programs, 45, 48 

—Art education, 119 

—Committee on, 118 

—Conference on, 168 


—Distribution of State funds to 
schools, 205 


—Educational Press Bulletin, rural educa- 
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—Progressive or traditional education, 45 


—Rural life and education, conference on, 
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Rural Education Committee, see Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, State Rural 
Education Committee 


Rural Education—Film and Yearbook, 50 
Rural Life Commission, 238 

Rural schools 
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Safety education, 53, 75 

Salaries, see Teachers—Salaries 

Sangamon County Schools, 131 

School boards, 138; importance of mem- 
bership, 106; powers and duties, 105; rec- 
ognition of, 123; standards for, 106; 
township and community high-school, 
106; training for members, 63. See also 
boards of education, boards of school di- 
rectors 

—In Chicago and special charter districts, 
106; consolidated, 106; non-high, 106 

School Boards of Illinois, Floyd T. Goodier, 
105 

School buildings and grounds, 46 

School Districts: 

—Bonded indebtedness, 18, 229 

—Local financial support and building fund 
guarantee, 229 

—Reorganization of, 15, 72, 86, 167, 196, 
197, 201, 203, 206, 262, 268, 270; H. B. 
463, defeated, 5, 86, 134; roll calls in 
House and Senate, 8, 9, 10, 11 

—Unit districts: H. B. 270 defeated, 5; 
roll calls in House and Senate, 8, 9, 10, 11; 
State aid to, 239; tax rates, 229 

School Exhibit, The, Ethel J. Kesterson, 254 

School law: codification of, 72, 196; pun- 
ishment of pupils, 296; school holidays, 
297; suspension or expulsion of pupils, 
297; teachers employment, 295; teacher’s 
interest in contracts, 296; teachers pension 
payments, 296; teachers’ wages, 295; 
three-year contracts, 295 

School Ma’am, The, 220 

School Public Relations Association, 305 

School Public Relations Regional Confer- 
ence, 305 

School term, 72, 197, 201 

Schools, elections, 241 

Schools for Democracy, Published by P-T 
Congress, 114 

Schools in Small Communities, 23, 58 

Scully, Susan M., 24, 25, 103, 127, 159, 178, 
181, 261, 300 

Security for the Teaching Profession, Irving 
F. Pearson, 278 

Seminar on Community Relations, A, David 
E. Lindstrom, 107 

Seminar on community relations, 29, 147, 

Shafer, B. F., 7, 25, 29, 43, 81, 82, 2d 
Cover (December), 103, 115, 127, 132, 133, 
135, 136, 139, 143, 151, 159, 160, 167, 178, 
179, 181, 188, 193, 206, 289, 301 

Suarer, B. F—The Task Ahead, 167 
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Shall Educational and Building Funds Be 
Merged? 141 


Sifert, E. R., 127, 159, 267 

Sixteenth Decennial Census, 198 

Sloan, Georgia, 237, 293; appeal in case of, 
152 


Sir, A. Epson.—An Experiment in Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ences, 77 

Snodgras, J. F., 44, 127, 159, 181, 250, 300 

Social security, 288 

Some Facts in Support of the Program of 
Legislation, 201 

Some Health Training Needs of Teachers, 
Howard E. Bosley, 47 

Some Problems Concerning Public Education 
in Chicago, Board of Directors, Chicago 
Division, L.E.A., Lyle H. Wolf, president, 
171 

South Central 
Meet, 267 

Southern Illinois School Board Association, 
292 

Southern Illinois Schoolmasters Club, 77 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
51, 71, 74, 92, 116, 117, 118, 125, 15¢, 
168, 177, 217, 230, 249, 250, 256, 259, 284; 
inter-co-operative council formed, 248; 
university high school, 94; visual aids 
service, 74; 

Southwestern Schoolmasters Club, 117, 155, 
249 

Special Committee to Investigate Dismissal 
of Proviso Teachers Reports to IEA 
Board, 294 

Springfield Elementary Teachers Association, 
176 

Springfield High School Teachers Associa- 
tion, 176 

Sprunger, M. F., 76 

State financial support of public schools, 
73, 167, 196, 228, 239, 261, 268, 270; Ex- 
tent of Equalization Secured Through 
State School Funds, 61 

State comon school fund: appropriation to, 
5; roll calls in House and Senate on 
H. B. 599, 8, 9, 10, 11 

—Distribution of, See State school distribu- 
tive fund act, 1939 

State school distributive fund act, 1939, 
146, 151; administrative changes in H. B. 
382, 5; eighteen-pupil “pegging” eliminat- 
ed, 5, 22, 205; equalization levels, ele- 
mentary, and high schools, 5, 205; equali- 
zation aid for high schools, 132, 210; $850 
teacher equalization level, 205; qualifying 
tax rates for elementary, high-school, unit, 
and non-high districts, 5; non-high tui- 
tion, 210; roll call in House and Senate 
on H. B. 382, 8, 9, 10, 11; teacher’s quali- 
fications, 38; unit districts, 239 

State teachers colleges, financial support of, 
196 

Steele, M. E., 103, 178 

Stelle, Honorable John H., 12, 13, 130, 196 

Stephens, Russell, 92, 115, 127, 129, 151, 166, 
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Strayer, George D., 243 


Studebaker, J. W., 50, 55, 246; quoted, 71, 
220 


Study of Teacher Education, 92 
Study of Teacher Placement, 221 


Stullken, Edward H., 132, 135, 143, 179, 188, 
206, 258, 301 

Sullivan, S. B., 24, 25, 29, 43, 81, 82, 90, 92, 
2d Cover (December), 97, 132, 133, 143, 
151, 152, 158, 159, 178, 180, 181, 188, 294 

Sutuivan, S. B—The Work of the Illinois 
Education Association, 69 


Summer Meeting of N.E.A., 14 





Summer school announcements, 216 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, office 
of, 40, 52, 73, 76, 124, 125, 129, 140, 168, 
173, 174, 193, 196 

—Biennial appropriation for, roll calls in 
House and Senate on S. B. 87, 8, 9, 10, 11 

—Publications of, see To the Teachers 

—Recognition standards: elementary schools, 
146, 206, 211; accrediting high schools, 
146; as they affect equalization districts, 
38 

—Rural Education Committee, 118, 129, 213, 
259 

—State Dictionary Contest, 26, 126; win- 
ners, 146 

—State Spelling Contest, 26; winners, 146 

—Teacher qualifications affecting recogni- 
tion of elementary schools, 38 

—To the Teachers, 26, 38, 84, 
174, 226, 260, 295 

—Visitation, 84; reports bases of valuation, 
38 

Superintendent of schools, legal status of, 
72, 262 

Supreme Court of Illinois: Upholds. consti- 
tutionality of law permitting teachers con- 
tracts for three years, 237 

Survey of the Schools of Chicago, Report of, 
171 


126, 146, 


Sytra, Ben A.—Dr. Roswell C. Puckett, 62 
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Taeschner, Wanda, 103, 261 

Task Ahead, The, B. F. Shafer, 167 

Taxes, assessment and collection, 
172, 196, 262 

Taxes, school: date of filing school levy, 7 

Taylor, E. H., 92, 103 

Taylor, Harry, 77, 127 

Taylorville Elementary Teachers Association, 
176 

Teacher Education, 230 

Teachers 

—Certification of, 26, 72, 151, 159, 167, 196, 
199, 201, 211, 262, 263; S. B. 80 defeated, 
5; roll calls in House and Senate, 8, 9, 10, 
11; National Education Association com- 
mittee on supply, preparation, and certi- 
fication of teachers, 14 

—Contracts, Three-Year Contracts Legal, 
237, 293 

—Credentials, 174 

—Examinations, 89 

—In-service training, 200 

—Mannerisms, 88 

—Minimum wage, 15, 72, 138, 201, 
278, 279; legislation defeated, 5 

—Organizations, guidebook for, 223; profes- 
sional organizations, 73, 81, 113, 200 

—Pensions, 138; payments, 295; see also, 
Illinois State Teachers Pension and Re- 
tirement Fund 

—Personal traits of, 226 

—Placement of, 90, 117, 140, 221, 230 295 

—Preparation, 26, 38, 77, 92, 181, 196, 199, 
201, 268, 278 

—Retirement, 263, 278; N.E.A. Council on, 
14; see also, Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement Fund 

—Rural, 205 

—Salaries, 72, 239, 263, 295; N.E.A. Com- 
mittee on, 14; nation-wide situation, 18; 
payment in script, 15; schedules, 18 

—Sick leave, 263 

—Supply and demand, 230; N.E.A. com- 
mittee on supply, preparation, and certifi- 
cation of teachers, 14 


—Teaching load, 112 


72, 167, 


262, 


—Tenure of position, 72, 73, 104, 115, 134, 
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138, 159, 167, 181, 189, 196, 197, 208, 228, 
237, 243, 262, 263, 265, 268, 278, 279, 295; 
legislation defeated, 5; roll calls in House 
and Senate on S. B. 177, 8, 9, 10, 11; 
N.E.A. committee on, 14; need of, 15; 
Proviso Township High School dismissals, 
29, 81, 152, 294—reinstated, 168; tenure 
case involving normal school president, 
resolution adopted by I.E.A. Board of Di- 
rectors, 44, 73, 81, 181; and school boards, 
104; Sloan case, 81, 82, 152; and super- 
intendents, 104 

Teachers Affiliation Elects Officers, 246 

Teachers Association of Aurora (East Side), 
176 

Teachers Clubs Affiliate, 176 

Teachers Colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College 

Teachers Colleges in Illinois, 151, 185; IEA 
statement of principles, practices and 
qualifications that should pertain to, 180, 
185 

—Legislative scholarships, 198 

Teachers for Democracy, 203 

Teachers Professional Problems II—Continu- 
ing Tenure, Eloise P. Bingham, 243 

Teachers’ Radio Broadcasts, Ruth White, 
150 

Teacher’s Stake in the 1940 Census, The, 198 

Teachers to Pay Income Tax, 121 

Teaching 

—Combinations, 221 

—Criteria for profession, 199 

—Ethical standards of, 200 

—Faulty techniques and unwise practices, 
88 

—Profession, 112, 113 

Teaching Conservation in the High School, 
Thomas F. Barton, 71 

Teaching in the Rural School, Edwin H. 
Reeder, 45, 88, 119, 154, 173, 204, 242, 282 

Teaching the Newspaper in the High School, 
Mellie John, 283 

Temporary National Economic Committee, 
246 

Tenure, see Teachers—Tenure of position 

Thalman, John W., 24, 29, 2d Cover (De- 
cember), 136, 143, 144, 158, 178, 179, 180, 
206, 267, 277 

Thompson, G. E., 103, 180, 270 

Three-Year Contracts Legal, Eloise P. Bing- 
ham, 237 

Tinted Records, Irving F. Pearson, 184 

Todd, M. N., 103, 153 

To Investigate Textbooks, 246 

To the Teachers—Items of Interest from the 
Office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 26, 38, 84, 126, 146, 174, 226, 260, 
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Township school treasurer, salary, 7 

Transportation assistance, 132, 151, 196, 229; 
H. B. 269 enacted, 6, 15; roll call in House 
and Senate, 8, 9, 10, 11 

Training for School Boards? Nickolaus L. 
Engelhardt, 63 

Trepway, Frep G——Fun in San Francisco, 
202 

Tuggle, L. A., 30, 127, 191 

Tyler, Allen C., 188, 290 
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Education, T. J. Lancaster, 75 
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230, 248 
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—Financial support of, 196 

—High school conference, 110 

—New program of graduate study, 238 

—Visual aids service, 74 ; 

U. S: Office of Education, statistics of 19308) 

*40 school year, 120; transferred to Fede 
Security Agency, 44 

Utilizing Local History, Donald F. Lewis, 

Vv 
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Visual aids, Southern Illinois State Normal. 
University, 74; University of Illinois, 74 

Visual education conference at Mariom) 
Township High School, 74 4 

Voas, William H., 253, 269 ; 

Vocational education: appropriation for 
grants to districts and teacher training, 77 
guidance conferences, 77; guidance clinic) 
sy placement of high-school graduates, 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physica 
Disabled, 61 


Voting Record Important, 214 
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Walker, David E., 143, 144, 158, 180 
Want Social Studies Units, 143 
Washburne, Carleton, 116, 193, 244 
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Watson, John C., 124, 129, 259 


Weser, C. A—Making a Community Guide 
ance Conscious, 109 

Weber, Oscar F., 91, 153 

We Have With Us, 102 ; 

Wells, George N., 29, 179, 181, 267 ’ 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 5ij 
52, 90, 116, 117, 125, 156, 177, 218, 230) 
231, 248, 249, 284, 285 

What Should Be Public Responsibili 
Toward Education, Catharine C. M 
berry, 137 f 


White House Conference on Children in @ 
Democracy, 89, 184 

Waite, Ruta.—Teachers’ Radio Broadcasts, 
150 

Wretanp, Jonun A.—From the Superintend- 
ent—Greetings, 26 

Wierson, Leonard, 153, 287 

Wilson, F. A., 92, 103 

Withrow, W. O., 127, 131, 184 

Wolf, Lyle H., 12, 261 


Wor, Lyte H.—Some Problems Concerns 
ing Public Education in Chicago, 171 


Wolfe, Florence, 160, 176, 224, 246 
Women, education of, 42; teachers for boys) 
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The, S. B. Sullivan, 69 


Work Projects Administration, 191, 284 


World Federation of Education Associations, 
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WPA school lunch project, 284 

Wright, Roe M., 153, 180, 188 
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